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Some Aspects of New Deal Farm Policy 


The following three papers were presented orally before the Agricultural History So- 
ctety in 1958. They are presented here as a symposium on some aspects of New Deal Farm 
Policy since Franklin D. Roosevelt and his concern for the small farmer provide a unifying 
theme to a greater or lesser extent in each of the three papers. Dr. Tugwell read his paper 
at a joint luncheon meeting of the Agricultural History Soctety and the American Historical 


Association at Washington, D. C., on December 30, 1958. 


Professor Huffman and Mrs. 


Slichter delivered their papers to a joint session of the Agricultural History Society and 


Coming as an amateur to the historians’ 
trade in a small way, | have been surprised 
to learn that it is no longer proper to speak 
of historical efforts as useful. I am not cer- 
tain how historians themselves justify the 
considerable efforts they devote to their dis- 
cipline. But those of us who are not profes- 
sionals, and are not therefore required to find 
a justification, often develop a lively curiosity 
about the past; and this curiosity is tinged 
with a lingering belief that there is something 
to be learned from it. What we can learn 
may never be much, the span of life being 
what it is, but such as our part in it has been, 
we like to think it does have lessons for 
others. We are certain, also, that we have the 
advantage of an intimacy with it, that, for an 
aging survivor, rapidly becomes a monopoly. 

About one phase of the New Deal activities 
I had this intimacy; and my curiosity con- 
cerning its failure has been a nagging one 
during all the years since that time. On the 
chance that there may be those who think 
there are lessons to be learned from a 
recapitulation of my conclusions, allow me 
to speak of them. 

The particular agency I refer to is the 
Resettlement Administration, established by 
Executive Order in May of 1935. The idea 
for this agency was my own, and I was made 
its administrator. President Roosevelt was, 


however, immediately interested because it 
touched matters he cared about a great deal. 


The Resettlement Idea 


Rexrorp G. TuGwet. 
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the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at Minneapolts, Minnesota, on April 25, 1958. 


We both thought it must surely succeed and 
serve a highly useful purpose: it had logic; 
it was necessary; and the plan of operation 
seemed feasible. 

It had logic because it brought together 
agencies complementary to each other; each 
ought to gain from closer association. It was 
necessary because it would stop a disastrous 
wastage of people and of natural resources. 
And it seemed sufficiently feasible because the 
consciousness of the problem was very gen- 
eral and because the funds were available for 
emergency use. We relied heavily on a long- 
growing concern for the conservation of re- 
sources—land, water, and forest; and on an 
even more acute realization of the situation 
faced by millions of rural families who were 
in deep—almost hopeless—distress, made 
deeper and more hopeless by the depression. 

We were wrong about the probability of 
success. The Administration was never rec- 
ognized by the Congress; the funds for its 
operations had to come from those allotted 
to the President for the relief of depression, 
not only in the first but in a succeeding year. 
It consequently never attained the status of 
a respectable and permanent addition to the 
family of Federal organizations. This caused 
countless difficulties in operation en 
couraged those who viewed all the New Deal 
“experiments” with chilly disapproval to re 
gard this one with especial venom. 
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The Resettlement Administration existed as 
such for only about two years when_ its 
name was changed. At that time the Con- 
gress did recognize a successor organization 
and authorize certain of its functions. 
The Farm Security Administration had pur- 
poses much more restricted than those of the 
original agency and much more in con- 
formity with the prejudices of the well-to-do 
concerning those who have not succeeded in 
the competition of economic life. From that 
time on, in spite of the efforts of first W. W. 
Alexander and then C. B. Baldwin, who 
succeeded me as administrator, it suffered 
modifications and restrictions year after year 
as it asked for funds. Its descendant still 
exists in the Department of Agriculture, un- 
recognizable as a relative of its parent. 

Yet problems for which it was meant to 
find some solution did not grow less demand- 
ing; indeed they intensified. Some of them, 
it is true, were solved in a sort of way by the 
incredibly cruel and wasteful unassisted dis- 
placement of people and abandonment of 
land. But even this was no quick and com- 
plete solution. There is still unguided migra- 
tion taking place at immense cost in human 
misery; there is still misused land in every 
region of the country; and there are still the 
dramatic disasters of wind and water erosion 
that recurrently rise to climaxes of dust storm 
and flood. 

Why was it that we were not allowed to 
ease the migrations of people from worn out 
land and return the land itself to the uses 
nature would tolerate? That is the question 
I have often asked myself. 

It has been suggested that ours may have 
been just too neat a scheme and therefore 
vulnerable as an intellectual construct of the 
sort particularly repulsive to politicians. This 
theory supposes that our idea would have 
had a better reception if it had had a gradual 
growth, one function being added to another 
with time for accustoming and consolidation. 
This also would have reduced the adminis- 
trative difficulties because the scale would 
have been much more manageable. The ad- 
vantage in this is to be found mostly, I think, 
in the reduction of the administrative burden 
for a staff undertaking new duties. I doubt 
if the functions disliked by objectors would 
have been any more agreeable if added one 
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by one than if put together as an original 
whole. 

Anyway, the very heart of the resettlement 
conception was the simultaneous attack on 
the wastage of people and the inefficient use 
of resources, each of which was so much the 
cause of the other that they were inextricably 
linked. They could not have been separated; 
it was the people or their forebears who had 
occupied the land and seen it go to ruin; and 
they, or their descendants, were caught in 
situations they were powerless to escape with- 
out assistance. They could, of course, pile 
their families and their goods into their old 
cars and set out for the West Coast, as many 
of them did, or make for the nearest city, as 
even more of them did. Bur there was noth- 
ing for them where they were going. They 
made camps on the ditch banks in California; 
or they settled uneasily into city slums. They 
joined the army of the casual or the unem- 
ployed; and their miseries were hardly less 
than they had been before their move. 

The land left by the movers mostly went 
on the tax-delinquency rolls; it had no eco- 
nomic use; and it came under no scheme of 
development. It only added to flood or wind 
erosion problems and offered a temptation 
for some other misguided family to try mak- 
ing a living another time when conditions 
temporarily improved. This cycle of pros- 
perity and depression, aggravated in many 
regions by periods of moisture and drought, 
was as old as the country itself; but it had 
grown worse, much worse, with gradual ex- 
haustion of old lands. The crisis we tried to 
meet occurred in the midst of the post-war 
depression in the twenties and thirties. There 
were at least five million families who were 
in desperate straits; there were as many more 
who were only less hard pressed. All of 
this was before the devastating drought in 
the short grass country in 1934 which was 
repeated in 1936. 

Resettlement undertook to remedy all this. 
It meant to assist the families in the worst 
situations to find new and more economic 
farms or to locate elsewhere in other occupa- 
tions with a prospect of work and income. 
This was a difficult and highly technical job 
even if the numbers involved had been much 
smaller. In the terrible years of the great 
drought not much could be accomplished but 
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relief from immediate pressures. But a be- 
ginning was made, nevertheless, on longer 
range programs. Surveys located more prom- 
ising Opportunities; advice and loans were 
made to those who seemed to have a chance 
of recovering where they were; and the as- 
sembling of areas submarginal for agriculture 
preparatory to turning them over to states or 
local governments for parks or recreation 
areas began. It seemed for a time as though 
public sympathy and Congressional support 
could be counted on. But the tolerance was 
very brief. 

It may be that a more gradual approach to 
this whole vast problem of maladjusted peo- 
ple and badly abused lands might have been 
made. What this would have been like could 
be seen in what happened after my influence 
was removed, at the end of 1936. There was 
an immediate shift of emphasis to the assist- 
ing of a relatively few tenants in acquiring 
ownership of the land they were on. This 
had been part of the original Resettlement 
program; but it had been recognized that it 
was suitable for only a limited number of 
families and offered nothing for those whose 
positions were hopeless because their land 
could no longer support them. Even those 
who were assisted might well be worse off 
as owners than they had been as tenants, par- 
ticularly if their managerial skills were no 
more than average. Such owners were ter- 
ribly vulnerable to foreclosure. But there was 
an American prejudice at work in this. It 
seemed somehow more worthy to make an 
owner of a tenant than it did to effect a 
rescue from bankruptcy. This meant first the 
neglect and then the abandonment of that 
half of the original idea. The badly abused 
land was no longer to be brought into some 
kind of development scheme in which it 
could find a use other than for a Posen 
agriculture. 

In any event, we had thought that a scheme 
other than a simple tenant-purchase loan was 
more likely to meet the need. Family security 
was to have been met through supervised 
farm-and-home plans. It seems not to 
be widely known, but this was actually the 
most successful in many ways of any of the 
New Deal devices. It was simple yet effec- 
tive. This did not mean that it was easy to 
do. It required expert knowledge of land and 


of farm management. But this expertness was 
one resource which was readily available in 
the graduates of agricultural and home eco- 
nomics courses who, along with others, were 
unemployed. 

The farm-and-home plan involved the 
making of a loan to a family for whom a 
suitable location had been found. The loan 
was made on condition that the farmer fol- 
low an agreed plan of operations and that his 
wife would also agree to make use of the 
farm’s potentialities under the guidance of 

1 home economist. 

No family was helped in this way unless it 
was in such desperate straits that it had been 
receiving relief. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars were loaned to families in every state 
under this plan; and the government got al- 
most all of it back with a certain amount of 
interest. 

The critics’ objection to this, as to the 
whole idea of resettling people under the 
guidance of sympathetic experts, centered in 
the idea that it limited peoples’ freedom. That 
the freedom involved was limited to the 


right to be dispossessed and to migrate, or 


perhaps to sink deeper into misery, seemed 
not to affect loyalty to principle. The govern- 
ment was not a suitable agency for such as- 
sistance. Relief might be given; but that 
workable opportunities should be found and 
guidance given did not command consent. 
The one was in the realm of liberty; the 
other was inadmissible paternalism. 

This vigilance of conservatism in guarding 
freedom was one reason for our defeat. But 
there were others. Another important one 
was the stress we laid, in arguing for our 
plans, on land-use, and particularly the idea 
of retiring land submarginal for agriculture 
from commercial use. We thought that two 
generations of agitation for conservation had 
prepared public opinion for a program of this 
sort. I soon had cause to realize how mis- 
taken this was. One of the disagreeable ex- 
periences graven most deeply on my memory, 
I think, is the complete scorn with which our 
arguments for better land use were met in 
the Congressional Committees to whom we 
appealed for support. They let us know that 
this was a fancy idea devised by intellectuals. 
It was wholly impractical; and they refused 
to have anything to do with it. 
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It is hard to separate the elements of the 
general disfavor into which we declined, but 
certainly another important one was the scep- 
ticism of well-to-do farm people concerning 
their less prosperous neighbors. They felt 
that poverty was the result of shiftlessness 
and incompetence and they had no confi- 
dence at all in any scheme to cure these 
faults of character. This conclusion was based 
they said, on intimate first-hand evidence. 
They were in direct contact with worthless 
neighbors. And nothing would shake the 
conviction that what they saw was the only 
evidence worth considering. It was not af- 
fected by argument; and it responded not at 
all to demonstration. 

The prejudice of neighbors was thus 
brought to bear on our program with dev- 
astating effect. It came to Congressmen 
through the testimony of the farm organiza- 
tions with their extremely effective lobbying 
techniques. Congressmen were persuaded 
that their constituents—the ones who counted 
—were opposed to our operations. 

This reporting was true. The more pros- 
perous farmers, who paid dues to these or- 
ganizations, and thus the salaries of te 
lobbyists, were decidedly opposed. Their in- 
terests in their neighbors might be. selfish, 
which they did not admit; but it was also 
practical. The whole system of rural relation- 
ships was involved. The families we pro- 
posed to do something for were tenants, 
share-croppers, or laborers. Their relationship 
to their landlords or their employers was a 
necessary characteristic of farm life. If they 
became more independent they would be 
hard to deal with. If they moved away, the 
labor market would be tightened. If they be- 
came owners they also became competitors. 
If something had to be done, the last of these 
alternatives was preferable. It could not affect 
many, anyway; and those who moved up in- 
to the owner class would soon share the out- 
look of their fellow proprietors. So the farm- 
tenant-purchase program was given a certain 
approval. And that was what survived of 
what the Resettkement Administration had 
started out to do. It could and did use some 
of the farm-and-home loan plan techniques, 
and this was helpful. 

It has to be understood that the lower in- 
come levels of the rural population where we 
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meant to work had in it no influential citi- 
zens, no campaign contributors, and hardly 
any voters—almost none in the poll-tax states. 
The only friend we had in the Congressional 
hearings was the Farmers’ Union whose 
clientele was most numerous in the Great 
Plains states and among the smaller and less 
prosperous farmers neglected by the larger 
farm organizations. But it naturally had 
nothing like the claim to attention of its 
more influential rival organizations. The 
countervailing power we could bring to bear 
when and where it counted, no matter what 
the good-will among our clients, and no 
matter how important our effect on conser- 
vation, was feeble indeed. 

I should also mention that the corollary 
programs we were asked to administer, and 
those subsidiary to our rural operations, were 
acutely annoying to conservatives. In the 
emergency of drought, for instance, we made 
many grants as well as loans to cushion the 
impact of the disaster to the worst-hit fam- 
ilies. We also developed subsidiary medical 
services. And in the South we included the 
payment of poll taxes as an item of our farm- 
and-home loans. All these seemed to infuri- 
ate our critics. 

Then too there were transferred to us the 
Subsistence Homestead Division from the 
Department of the Interior, something al- 
ready under such fierce attack that its or- 
ganizers were frankly seeking cover. We 
added its operations to those of the Rehabili- 
tation Corporations, organized to establish 
communities in rural areas by the Hopkins 
relief administration. In doing this we ran 
into a controversy with the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, who forced us to undertake the liquida- 
tion of corporations in 48 states and set up a 
centralized Federal administration. That this 
was an involved and costly project can well 
be imagined. It was costly too in the repu- 
tation it gave us for confusion and delay. 

To this catalogue of troubles I must add 
those we encountered in the operations of our 
Suburban Resettlement Division. We had 
hoped to construct a good many of these 
projects. They were to be places where those 
who were being displaced from small-scale 
farming could go. They would show how 
good planning and decent building could 
supplant the crowded neighborhoods and 
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jerry-built houses being offered by real estate 
speculators. We would surround each com- 
munity with a green belt, and we would 
provide the necessary community facilities 
for each group of homes. 

We came under such savage attack im- 
mediately that our plans for 60 projects had 
to be abandoned, and we were limited to 
three. These three were never really finished, 
and they were presently disposed of to spec- 
ulators too. The attack in this case centered 
again on our doing something for those who 
had done nothing to deserve it—the facilities 
we were building were intended for low- 
income families. And we were mercilessly 
castigated for having high costs. Of course 
we had used good materials and built to high 
standards; also our labor was taken exclu- 
sively from the relief rolls. We provided 
sewer and water systems, schools, parks, and 
other utilities. No speculator did any of these 
things; in his projects the home buyer had 
to expect that his house would begin to fall 
apart in a few years; and for utilities he had 
to depend on the municipality, not the de- 
veloper. But our critics ignored all these con- 
siderations and pictured us as extravagent 
do-gooders. Some respectable newspapers in 
each of the cities of our choice carried on a 
campaign of misrepresentation which seemed 
to us to be completely conscienceless. In one 
of them, the other day, I read an article about 
Greenbelt as an example of good planning, 
capable building, and good management. 
There would have been more Greenbelts if 
the press had not used its power to discredit 
the projects when they were being built. 

Taking everything together, it was only a 
short time before the Resetthkement Adminis- 
tration was in trouble on every front. The 
newspapers were critical, the farm organiza- 
tions were determined to stop our operations, 
the Congress was convinced that we had no 
political support, and the Democratic politi- 
cians were hoping that we could be swept 
under some convenient rug before the next 
election. 

As a matter of fact the Republicans, know- 
ing the Democratic fears, made a consider- 
able issue of us in the 1936 campaign. We 
had no defenders and were told to keep quiet 
ourselves. So the fact that the Democrats 
won an overwhelming victory counted very 


little in our favor. And we were soon made 
aware that it had not bettered our situation 
with the Congress. We were a Presidential 
protegé; and we were among the first to 
suffer from the inevitable upsurge of anti- 
Presidential emotions following his great vic- 
tory. For the one thing that Congress as an 
institution cannot tolerate is being outshone 
by the President. The recent abdication of 
responsibility during the worst of the de- 
pression had brought the legislative branch a 
certain ridicule from the conservative press. 
When the election was over it was in a mood 
to assert its prerogatives. 

The vindictiveness and determination ac- 
companying this mood was most dramatic- 
ally demonstrated immediately after the elec- 
tion in the Supreme Court fight. President 
Roosevelt was defeated in that engagement 
in a peculiarly humiliating way. But less 
spectacularly he began to lose battles for the 
continuation of the New Deal agencies. Dur- 
ing the next few years many of them were 
either disallowed or emasculated in the con- 
tinuing Executive-Legislative struggle. And 
Resettlement Administration was one of the 
first to go. 

With more discretion, | 
courage, I resigned to think things over, 
telling myself that the removal of so con- 
troversial a figure as I had become, would 
perhaps soften the hearts of legislators ‘who 
were intent on finding some one or some 
thing to pusish. They might be content with 
my head and leave the Administration alone 
to do its work. In this I was mistaken. The 
work had to be abandoned gradually and the 
problems it might have solved were simply 
allowed to grow more costly and more 


suppose, than 


insistent. 

But in retirement, I did do some thinking; 
and this led me to certain conclusions. I 
summarize them in the form of advice to 
younger successors in government service: 


If you feel impelled to organize a constructive 
attack on social ills, be sure that you are rid 
ing a drift of support likely to register at the 
source of your funds. In other words, the 
Congress must have a bad conscience too. 


Be sure that you are not going to be caught in 


a vindictive squeeze because of some resent 


ment about which you are helpless to do 


anything. 
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Be sure that the Chief Executive is not merely 
passively approving but is convinced that 
there is political credit in what you are to do. 

Do not tie functions together because they seem 
logically complementary. Be sure rather that 
each will add strength to the whole. An 
organism is better than a congeries. 


Be sure that those who will be benefited will be 
able to—and_ will—register their support 
whenever the struggles for your continuance 
occur. 

There will be such struggles, if you are to have 
any real usefulness, even if you have wide 
approval. There will be those who are dis- 
lodged from positions enabling them to ex- 
ploit others. They will object, perhaps vio- 
lently, and will know how to make their 
objections felt. 

When the disadvantage you are intending to 
remedy is one imposed by nature you will 
have to contend with both inertia and preju- 
dice—those who will say that it is best not 
to interfere with a preordained order, and 
others who will say that you are imposing 
unjust burdens on other individuals. The 
leverage to overcome these has to be pre- 
pared carefully and used with discretion. 
You will not succeed unless the preparation 
has been politically convincing. 


These may seem to be rather elementary 
end obvious warnings. Actually they are 


often disregarded and are as often respon- 
sible for failure. Either they are not so ele- 
mentary as they seem or those who disregard 
them have no respect for experience. Perhaps 
they only seem elementary to the detached 
observer. Reformers are not apt to possess 
such detachment; and they are notoriously 
apt to be optimistic. 

There are, however, crises in human affairs 
which generate powerful sympathies and in- 
dignations and whose demands for action 
overwhelm all the warnings and cautions it 
is possible to marshal. Great consequences 
have sometimes resulted from such emotions. 

My final advice to those who are thus 
moved by injustices and human needs, and 
who think they perceive better possibilities 
through social organization, is to go ahead. 
Fail as gloriously as some of your predeces- 
sors have. If you do not succeed in bringing 
about any permanent change, you may at 
least have stirred some slow consciences so 
that in time they will give support to action. 
Apa you will have the satisfaction, which is 
not to be discounted, of having annoyed a 
good many miscreants who had it coming 
to them. 


Montana’s Contributions to New Deal Farm Policy 


Roy E. HurrmMan 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the 
nature and extent of Montana’s contribution 
to New Deal farm policy. In the space avail- 
able here, the picture presented can be only 
sketchy at best. A more complete detailing 
of the Montana story with respect to New 
Deal farm policy must await completion of 
a more comprehensive report now being 
prepared. 

Before proceeding with the central theme 
of this paper, it seems desirable to suggest 
the reasons for the concern of Montana and 
Montanans with the development of agricul- 
tural policy and program in the 1920s and 
1930s. The reasons were two in number: 
first, the stage of economic development of 


the State and the character of its agriculture 
and second, the association of M. L. Wilson 
with Montana State College from 1911 to 
1933 and the efforts of Wilson and his col- 
leagues, particularly those in Agricultural 
Economics. 

The agricultural settlement of Montana 
reached a peak in 1910 although a significant 
volume of homesteading continued for sev- 
eral years after that date. Within the next 
decade, the agricultural economy of the State 
had passed through a sequence of events of 
greater impact than those to effect any other 
area in such a short period following pioneer 
settlement. The virgin croplands of Montana 
were well adapted to specialization in the 


production of wheat. The native sod had 
hardly been turned under before the World 
War I slogan of “wheat will win the war” 
dominated the agricultural thinking of the 
day. Indeed, many acres of sod were broken 
in response to the demand for wheat. As a 
result, Montana agriculture faced the prob- 
lem of adjusting from the war-stimulated ex- 
pansion of specialized wheat production at 
the time when two other developments were 
taking place. Wieat farming was entering 
the first technological revolution at the end 
of the 1910-20 decade. Also, a three year per- 
iod of drought was most destructive in 1919. 

M. L. Wilson came to Montana from Iowa 
in 1911. He homesteaded a tract of land and 
later the same year became a part-time farm 
management demonstrator for Montana State 
College. He was successively the first county 
agent in Montana; farm management spe- 
cialist; and the first Head of Agricultural 
Economics at Montana State College. As an 
agronomy graduate of Iowa State College, it 
is not surprising that Dr. Wilson’s early 
work emphasized an attempt to expand corn 
production in Montana and diversification of 
agriculture generally. He had a broad view 
of agriculture, however, and soon became 
much concerned with the development of 
agricultural techniques adapted to the new 
and different agricultural area that was Mon- 
tana. His interest extended to the economic 
and social as well as the physical aspects of 
agriculture. This led him to earn a Master 
of Science degree in Economics from the 
University of Wisconsin and to study philos- 
ophy at the University of Chicago. The 
voluminous correspondence files left by Wil- 
son provide an excellent picture of the con- 
tribution Montana made to the development 
of agricultural policy under his leadership. 
Wilson is emphatic and insistent on the im- 
portance of the work done by his associates 
at Montana State College. Because of the day 
to day contact he had with them, the Wilson 
papers give little basis for the crediting of 
specific ideas. 

In view of the major part Wilson played 
in the development of government policies 
and programs for agriculture and in their 
administration in various positions in the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, including that 
of Under Secretary of Agriculture, it is inter- 
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esting to note that his early emphasis on 
solving the problems of Montana agriculture 
revolved around farm organization and eth- 
ciency. He introduced the “big hitch” to 
Montana as a means of making it possible 
for farm operators to handle larger acreages 
in a timely manner. One of my early boy- 
hood recollections of life on a Montana wheat 
farm was of my father plowing with 12 head 
of horses on a four-bottom moldboard plow. 
By the middle twenties, tractors were re- 
placing the “big hitch.” 

The most important undertaking 
process of finding solutions to the 
ments needed if Montana agriculture was to 
survive and prosper is to be found in the 
concept and operation of the Fairway Farms. 
The Fairway Farms project was organized in 
1924 as a nationwide demonstration of land- 
lordttenant relations and a local demonstra- 
tion of the proper size of farms, the efficient 
method of organizing and equipping farms, 
and the desirable patterns of land use. The 
project was financed by the Rockefeller Foun 
dation and nine farms were established of 
various sizes and types in different farming 
areas of the State. 

The demonstration and experimental work 
with these farms appears to have provided 
the basis for many of the ideas later incor- 
porated into various farm policies and pro- 
grams. The Lone Warrior Farm in_ north- 
eastern Montana turned Wilson and _ his 
associates from major emphasis on solving 
the farmer’s problems by cutting costs on 
farm units to the road of governmental ac- 
tion. The Lone Warrior Farm was a highly 
mechanized, four-section (2560 acres), dry- 
land wheat unit. It was here that Wilson 
and Elmer Starch were forced to conclude 
that the cost of producing wheat could not be 
reduced enough to make operations  profit- 
able under the then existing market prices 
for wheat. Consequently, they turned their 
attention to the possibility of doing some- 
thing about the price of wheat through 
government programs. This led them into 
the possibilities of policies and programs to 
help solve a variety of problems plaguing 
agriculture. 

The space available here does not permit 
a documentation through citations and quo- 
tations of the complete record available in 


in the 
adjust- 
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the papers of Wilson and his associates at 
Montana State College and the materials 
compiled from the National Archives in 
Washington, D. C. The latter source has 
provided considerable evidence of the carry- 
over of ideas from the Montana State College 
campus to the action programs in the Fed- 
eral Government as Dr. Wilson and several 
of his staff members moved into positions in 
the Federal service. The fully documented 
story will be presented in a more complete 
study referred to earlier. In the meantime, 
I will summarize those areas of New Deal 
farm policy where the Montana people ap- 
pear to have made major contributions. 

The Domestic Allotment Plan. It was evi- 
dent to Wilson that any program which 
would raise the price of wheat would also 
stimulate the production of wheat and make 
the problem worse. He became interested in 
the plan proposed by John D. Black for 
acreage restrictions through a system of allot- 
ments. He corresponded widely with people 
in all walks of life in support of the domestic 
allotment plan. His concern was in building 
support for action in Congress. Wilson talked 
at various conferences and was a_ prime 
mover in the organization of a number of 
important conterences. By 1932, Wilson and 
his colleagues were engaged in drafting a 
proposed Domestic Allotment Bill contain- 
ing such provisions as production restraints, 
benefit payments, and farmer referendums as 
were later incorporated in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933 

The Roosevelt Brain Trust. Wilson had 
his first contact with the Roosevelt Brain 
Trust in the fall of 1932. The Wilson papers 
at Montana State College contain the original 
memorandum written by Wilson which pro- 
vided the basis for Governor Roosevelt's fa- 
mous Topeka farm speech and which for the 
first time set the general framework for New 
Deal farm policy. He had a continuing con- 
tact with Roosevelt's advisers and every op- 
portunity to introduce his ideas into the 
policies being formulated. 

Economic Democracy. ‘The record sug- 
gests that Wilson was a major factor in the 
development of the concept of farmer admin- 
istration of Federal farm programs. He 
strongly opposed several different proposals 
for administration by specific groups. He in- 


sisted on the referendum feature. He argued 
that such a program could succeed only if the 
farmers were sold on it because it was their 
program and they were running it. To clinch 
his case, he said the Federal Government 
could not hire enough people to run such a 
program if they all had to be full-time public 
employees. Dr. Wilson has told me that he 
considers the early days of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Program to have been the great- 
est demonstration of democracy in action in 
the history of this nation. Thousands of farm- 
ers and ranchers became part-time adminis- 
trators of the largest civilian government 
effort in the history of the world. 

Land-Use Planning. At the same time that 
Wilson and his associates were drafting the 
Domestic Allotment Bill in 1932, they were 
also drafting proposed legislation known as 
the Christgau Bill. This was largely the work 
of Elmer Starch of the Montana State Col- 
lege staff and a classmate of Representative 
Christgau of Minnesota. The Christgau Bill 
was never passed but it introduced such ideas 
as land-use planning, submarginal land pur- 
chase, and land-use adjustments. It proposed 
national,-regional and local planning com- 
mittees. Here again is evident Wilson’s em- 
phasis on economic democracy through the 
people participating and growing in under- 
standing of their problem. Land-use plan- 
ning committees later became an important 
part of the New Deal agricultural program. 

Tenant Purchase. The Montana experience 
with Fairway Farms provided a specific con- 
tribution to the Tenant Purchase phases ot 
the New Deal farm program. A specific re- 
quest was made for a copy of the rental con- 
tract used by the Fairway Farms Corporation 
with the tenants on the nine farms. The 
contract used by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the Tenant 
Purchase Program is similar to the Fairway 
Farms contract and it seems certain that it 
was adapted from the Fairway experience. 

Supervised Management. The Fairway 
Farms Corporation provided supervised man- 
agement for the tenants on its farms. This 
included budgeting for farm and household 
operations. There is no specific evidence that 
this experience provided the basis for the 
supervised management program which has 
been in effect through such government agen- 


cies as the Resettlement Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. It seems reason- 
able to assume, however, that Wilson would 
have taken such ideas with him to his first 
assignments in the subsistence homesteads 
and resettlement activities of the New Deal. 

Integrated Land Use. One of the Fairway 
Farms was operated as a combination of irri- 
gated land in the Yellowstone Valley and 
dry lands in the nearby non-irrigated area. 
This was designed to demonstrate the way 
in which irrigated land in a farm unit could 
stabilize the use of other high risk lands. 
This experience appears to have influenced 
the thinking which led to such legislation as 
the Great Plains Water Conservation and 
Utilization Act. This Act authorized the de- 
velopment of new irrigated land which was 
to be integrated with dry lands through farm 
units containing both irrigated and non-irri- 
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gated lands and by the developing of grazing 
districts to be used in conjunction with irri- 
gated lands. 

There are other aspects of New Deal farm 
policy to which it appears that Wilson and 
his associates may have made contributions. 
Many of them are difficult to tie down and 
will be reserved for the more complete report 
where all of the evidence can be discussed in 
detail. 

In conclusion, I should make these two ob- 
servations, First, it is indeed startling that 
Wilson and his associates were so far out in 
front in the development of many ideas 
which became important segments of New 
Deal farm policy. Second, it is evident that 
other men wrestling with the agricultural 
problem were coming up with closely related 
ideas. It is doubtful, however, if so much 
was done elsewhere by one group in one 
location. 


of New York State, 1928-1932 


During the 1920s American agriculture 
failed to achieve the general level of pros- 
perity enjoyed by the rest of the nation, Dis- 
contented farmers found political representa- 
tion in the Farm Bloc which successfully 
piloted agricultural reform bills through Con- 
gress. This action culminated in the McNary- 
Haugen bills of 1927 and 1928, both of which 
were vetoed by the Republican President, 
Calvin Coolidge. With this rejection of a 
popular farm plan, farmers grew more con- 
tentious politically. In 1928 the Democratic 
party provided a poor alternative for the 
farmers’ vote, however, with the candidacy 
of Alfred E. Smith—a city machine leader, 
a ‘wet, and a Roman Catholic. The agri- 
cultural sections, by and large, joined the rest 
of the country in voting for Herbert Hoover." 

New York State, however, elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and thereby thrust him into prominence as 
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a possible Democratic candidate for the presi 
dency in 1932. Although Roosevelt's political 
timetable was still vague in 1928, there is no 
doubt that his ambition did at that time ex- 
tend to the highest national office.*. In any 
case New York was politically a most im- 
portant state because it contained within its 
borders many of the votes and voters which 
must be won on the national level. One of 
these constituencies was, of course, the farm 
group. 

In the national farm picture, New York 
State led all the others in the production of 
fluid milk, fruits and vegetables, hay and 
forage crops. The economic outlook for New 
York farmers in 1928 reflected national agri 


"See Gilbert C. Fite, “The Agricultural Issue th 
Presidenual Campaign of 1928," Mississippr Valley Hus 
torical Review, 37, (March, 1951), 653-672. 

*See Frank Frewel, Franklin D. Roosevelt; the Ap 
prentceship (Boston, 1952), 149 and Franklin D. Roose 
velt 


The Ordeal (Boston, 1954), 250. 
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cultural trends. The prices of all New York 
farm commodities, taken as a whole, had re- 
covered slightly since the first big drop in 
1920 but began to go down again after 1926 
reaching only 75% of the post-war high by 
1928. This was in marked contrast to the 
weekly wages of factory workers in the state 
which had climbed past the 1920 average by 
1928. New York dairy farmers, the most im- 
portant farm group in the state, were getting 
no better prices than other New York farm- 
ers. Although the productivity of New York 
herds had increased by 1% for every year of 
the farm depression, the total milk produc- 
tion had risen only 34¢ because of a decline 
in the number of cows. Then too, feed for 
dairy herds had risen in price and the num- 
ber of dairy farmers sharing in milk price 
receipts had also grown, so that the picture 
of recovery was by no means a clear one.* 

As a candidate for the Governorship, 
Roosevelt could claim many assets for poten- 
tial leadership within the Democratic Party 
and among agricultural groups as well. His 
inheritance of the memorable Progressive 
name, his demonstrated success as a vote get- 
ter, his energetic activity in the party, and 
his identity as an up-State New Yorker, com- 
bined with his friendship for Al Smith, all 
favored Roosevelt's political fortunes. As 
State senator in Albany from 1911 to 1913, 
he had championed with some success pro- 
gressive measures designed to promote the 
agricultural interest. Conservation laws, pro- 
tection of producers from commission mer- 
chants, bills fostering farm cooperatives and 
farm credit banks, and State aid to county 
farm bureaus typified the kind of measures 
that Roosevelt sponsored in his early years 
as Senator.’ As a Vice-Presidential candidate 
in 1920, he concentrated on the League of 
Nations issue, but he had little success with 
farm voters who were worried about falling 
prices. In succeeding years he corresponded 
extensively with important Democrats from 
farm areas with no particular policy in mind 
other than to reconcile Middle Western ele- 
ments of the party to Al Smith in 1924 and 
1928.” 

In developing a farm program for New 
York State in 1928, Roosevelt wanted to 
prove his leadership for the economically 
distressed and politically disunified farmers 


of the whole nation, since he would need 
their support in a national election, some- 
day, perhaps in 1932. Governor Roosevelt's 
agricultural policy can be seen as a series 
of maneuvers and compromises designed to 
please the farmers without incurring the 
opposition of any other significant group. 
It is this political aspect which gives mean- 
ing and consistency to his farm policies both 
in the Governorship period and in the New 
Deal. 

As he accepted the Democratic nomination 
for Governor on October 16, 1928, Franklin 
Roosevelt regarded the farmer’s plight with 
concern. He approached it as only “in part 
a national problem” calling for “immediate 
and disinterested study in our own state.” 
Using phrases reminiscent of the earlier Wil- 
sonian “balanced program,” Roosevelt sum- 
med up the political equation which would 
face a Democratic Governor of the Empire 
State—the task of pleasing the metropolitan 
constituency of his own party and, at the 
same time, placating the rural Republicans 
who dominated the legislature. He said 


The ten years since the War have brought extra- 
ordinary difficulties to the millions who live on 
farms. Where there has been prosperity and growth 
in the cities, its measure has not been extended to 
the rural communities. . . . In the final analysis the 
progress of our civilization will be retarded if any 
large body of our citizens falls behind, and I am 
confident that those who live in the cities of this 
state will be glad to cooperate in initiating meas- 
ures for the improvement of existing conditions in 
the agricultural sections.” 


Here Roosevelt restated the theme of “equal- 
ity for agriculture,” a popular slogan among 
farm groups nationally on which Roosevelt 
was to ring changes throughout the 1928 
campaign. 


*New York State, Department of Agriculture and 
Markets Agricultural Statistics for New York State, 1928 
with Data for Earlier Years (Albany, 1929); 14-16; 
New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
Stanstics Relative to the Dairy Industry in New York 
State, 1928 (Albany, 1929), 7 

*For material on farm legislation see State Senator- 
ship File, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
New York. Unless otherwise indicated all manuscript 
material used in this paper is located at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, hereinafter cited as FDR Library. The 
tile of Roosevelt's personal correspondence during his 
govenorship of New York State, 1929-1933 will be 
designated as ‘Governor's Official File’. 

°Freidel, The Ordeal, 79, 172-173, 234. 
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The problem of winning up-State Repub- 

lican support, not only for the Governorship, 
but also with an eye to maneuvering a pro- 
gram through the legislature, prompted 
Roosevelt to stress cooperation between New 
York City and the up-State area. 
As all of you know I am an up-State man, I be- 
lieve that the day has passed when there should be 
war and disputes of any kind between the great 
metropolitan districts and us farmers of up-State. I 
can assure you that if a Democratic administration 
comes to power at Albany, there will be a constant 
effort to protect the rights of the farming com- 
munity. The time has come for us... to re-survey 
the entire relationship between city and country be- 
cause of changing conditions.’ 

Setting these goals for his administration— 
equality for the farmer in the framework of 
a balanced program and the interdependence 
of rural and city dwellers—Roosevelt  pro- 
posed a specific platform to achieve them. 
Featured among the planks was a study of 
the differential between the price paid by the 
consumer and that received by the farmer,” 
a concern of rural producers and metropol- 
itan consumers alike. Another campaign 


pledge was to study farm taxes. Tax in- 
creases added to the distress of low farm 
prices in the 1920s and forced the abandon- 
ment of farms at, what Roosevelt called, “an 


alarming rate.” This movement away from 
the land was, for Roosevelt, not only the 
symptom of farm distress, but in itself an 
evil to be corrected. During the campaign 
he proposed a survey of land use “to make 
it possible for those who are now engaged 
in agriculture on suitable agricultural land, 
to continue farming under more _ profitable 
conditions,” as well as to arrest the emigra- 
tion from country to city.” 

To put his program into effect “without 
partisan politics,” he proposed an unofficial 
body consisting of State senators and assem- 
blymen of both parties, representatives of the 
State College of Agriculture, the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, the Home Bureau, the Dairy- 
men’s League and other farm cooperatives."” 
If this move to have farm representatives 
write their own program was sound as a 
democratic principle, it also made practical 
political sense. Their authorship of legisla- 
tion committed these groups to support it, no 
matter what their party affiliation. With in- 
formed advice, the Governor would also gain 


the assurance of a certain minimum backing 
for his program. This technique served as a 
direct precedent for the conferences of farm 
leaders that developed agricultural policy for 
Roosevelt during the campaign of 1932,"' the 
Inter-Regnum, and the New Deal itself. 

Soon after Roosevelt's election as Governor 
these advisers met informally under the 
chairmanship of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
then the publisher of the American Agricul- 
turtst. Two weeks before the official new 
year the Governor-to-be confidently predicted 
“a spirit of cooperation” between his adminis- 
tration and the legislature. “Cooperation” of 
course Was not to prevent Roosevelt’ from 
emerging as the victor. He demonstrated his 
technique early in the term. Shortly betore 
the Governor called his farm advisers to- 
gether officially, the leaders of the Republican 
legislature, in a desperate attempt to reclaim 
the initiative, announced that they were ar- 
ranging a conference to study rural problems, 
thus rendering the Governor's Commission 
superfluous. With disarming generosity, 
Roosevelt smiled as he received the news of 
the Republican coup and said, “the more 
study of this problem the better.” Then the 
Governor's Commission quietly advanced the 
time of its meeting to finish before the Re- 
publican group.'* It was soon apparent that 
the legislative committee would be forced to 
follow the lead of the Governor's Advisory 
Commission and to support parallel meas- 
ures.'* With long weeks of planning behind 
it, the Governor's group maintained a clear 
advantage and proceeded to develop its 
program."* 

The Agricultural Advisory Commission 
formulated certain long-range solutions in 

I/nd., October 19, 1928 

* Franklin D. Roosevelt, The Genests of the New Deal, 
1928-1932: Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D 
RKoosevelt, Samucl Rosen an, ed. (13 vols., New York, 
1938-1950), 1:27, 28. Hereiatter cited as PPA, 1: other 
volumes in this series will also be cited at PPA 

"FDR, address at Jamestown, New York, October 1%, 
1928, PPA, 1:29 

Gevernor Roosevelt's Agneultural Advisory Commnoars 
sion, “Reports and Minutes, January 1, 1929 to January 
20, 1932.” Library and Research Bureau, Box 5, Demo 
crac National Committee Files, 1932, FDR Library 

"See Gertrude A, Slichter, “Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
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torical Review, 43: 238-258 (September, 1956) 
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terms of land utilization, rural and _ city 
health, and farm marketing, which were later 
to become important in Governor Roosevelt's 
agricultural policy.'? But the Commission’s 
immediate program called for the alleviation 
of rural tax burdens by shifting the expenses 
of highways and schools from the counties 
to the state." 

In addition to their recommendations on 

state aid, Roosevelt's advisers advocated more 
efficient and less expensive local government 
units through centralizing the assessment and 
collection of taxes.'* Urging the localities to 
avail themselves of state aid, the Governor 
proposed the reorganization of town and 
county administration as a condition for such 
grants. Roosevelt was reported to believe 
that this would provide a good bargaining 
point in getting rural Republican legislators 
to work with him in carrying through both 
the farm relief and local government im- 
provement programs.'* In his analysis of the 
problem he was careful to make a subtle dis- 
tinction between himself and his predecessor, 
saying: 
I am following pretty literally in the footsteps of 
Alfred E. Smith, but I think he slipped up in one 
of his suggestions. Of course he came from New 
York City and I am from up-State. He advocated 
consolidation of counties. That is a grand _ little 
theory, but I hope it will be some time before 
Dutchess County is willing to give up its identity. 
... We have historic counties in New York State 
and we are mighty proud of them. That doesn’t 
mean that any county government can’t be im- 
proved and some of their |sic] functions consoli- 
dated.”" 


Bills designed to provide tax relief for 
farmers were introduced with astonishing 
rapidity during the first legislative session. 
The machinery of the Agricultural Advisory 
Commission in guiding gubernatorial pro- 
posals through the legislature worked so 
smoothly that by April a substantial part of 
Roosevelt's plan had been made law. A State 
gasoline tax, elimination of state taxes on 
land, and relief for local units through state 
aid to schools and highways comprised the 
major portion of this program. As he put 
his signature to these measures, Governor 
Roosevelt credited the legislation to the work 
of his advisory commission. Having previ- 
ously offered cooperation with the legislature, 
he now reminded the voters that the Repub- 


licans had never done anything for the farm- 
ers until he appointed his Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission. In the final analysis, 
however, joint efforts alone had made possi- 
ble the Governor's program and_ neither 
group could claim the victory exclusively.*" 

Following the close of the legislative ses- 
sion in 1929, the Republicans hoped to recoup 
their losses in the traditionally Republican 
vote of an off-year election. However, the 
stock market crash in October, weakening 
the confidence of voters in the national ad- 
ministration, contributed to the election of a 
few more Democratic assemblymen to the 
New York State Legislature in November. 
But Roosevelt still did not control a majority 
in Albany and the keen rivalry between the 
administration and the legislative leaders be- 
gan again after the campaign. 

The renewed struggle first became appar- 
ent in the area of rural electrification. On No- 
vember 16, the Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission met with representatives of some of 
the largest power companies in the State to 
discuss how these concerns could improve 
their service to the rural areas. Members of 
the commission proposed a standardized plan 
of line construction instead of haphazard and 
expensive methods of extending electrifica- 
tion which had prevailed before and for 
which rural consumers were charged. The 
advisers also criticized the unevenness of rates 
and the failure of the power companies to 
recognize the needs of farmers and the pos- 
sibilities of labor saving devices on the farm. 
The representatives present told the group 
that the power companies were already con- 
sidering standardized methods and _ special 
rates for farmers. The commissioners and 
power company personnel agreed to meet 
again in several months to discuss further 
plans.*' Besides this move in the direction 
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of increased rural electrification, the Gover- 
nor had already launched his program to de- 
velop the St. Lawrence River power potential 
through a public authority. The consequen- 
ces of lowered power rates and state con- 
trolled extension in this project would also 
mean benefits to the farmers. The problem 
of rural electrification was one which Roose- 
velt would take up as a national concern dur- 
ing the New Deal. 

But in the Governorship period the Re- 
publicans saw the policital possibilities of the 
issue and attempted to wrest the initiative 
away from the Governor and his adminis- 
tration. On November 20, the legislative 
commission which was charged with the ad- 
ministration of the public service law, voted 
to inaugurate a survey of the requirements 
and supply of farm electricity. The aims of 
such a survey were to extend the use of 
electric power and to lower rates.** The 
chronology of these two moves for rural 
electrification—the executive conference and 
the legislative study—suggests that Roosevelt 
and his advisers had hit upon a popular issue 
and a program which inspired the opposition 
to espouse the cause as its own. The compe- 
tition for initiating this particular reform 
foreshadowed the struggle for power be- 
tween the two parties during Roosevelt's 
Governorship. 

In 1930, agricultural marketing provided 
the focus for the contest. Competition alter- 
nated with an uneasy co-operation. Roose- 
velt’s first efforts on behalf of the farmer 
were for improving dirt roads, the crucial 
avenues from farm to market, previously con- 
structed and maintained by undependable 
local financing. This program of internal 
improvements was supported by the Repub- 
lican members of the Agricultural Advisory 
Commission who were also key committee- 
men in the State Senate and Assembly. Their 
approval of the measures practically insured 
Republican support.2* Consequently the 
legislature passed a bill appropriating $100,000 
for experimental projects in improving dirt 
roads to fit into a projected state-wide farm 
to market system.** 

Another issue was the establishment of 
agricultural markets. Roosevelt had asked 
the New York State Mayor's Conference to 
make a study of farm marketing the previous 


year and the results of their investigations 
were about to be made public, when the Re- 
publican leaders suddenly inaugurated their 
own survey of agricultural market prob- 
lems.2* The Mayor's Conference quickly 
produced its report before the legislative com- 
mittee had a chance to act. A member of 
Roosevelt's Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion, a rural Republican up-State senator, 
introduced a bill to set up a regional market 
in the Albany district. This was in line with 
the Mayor's conference proposal that the state 
should establish, own, and operate a system 
of markets?" By such shrewd political ma- 
neuvering the Governor was able to maintain 
his political edge over the opposition while 
he developed a wide variety of farm relief 
measures. 

In spite of the savings of $21,000,000 to 
rural districts as a result of the aid to schools 
and highways,?* the beginnings of rural elec- 
trification and a public market system, New 
York’s programs provided only partial solu 
tions to the problems facing its farmers. 
Without the necessary powers to bring about 
a fundamental adjustment of agriculture, the 
State administration was forced to content 
itself with vague but politically appealing 
long-range policies. 

In August, 1929, Roosevelt launched a pro- 
gram of regional planning in a proposal for 
surveying the soils, the climate, land use, 
forest resources, and dairy production of the 
State“* Various of the State agencies began 
taking measures in the direction of functional 
planning. During the fall, the agricultural 
division of the State College prepared special 
types of bulletins distilling pertinent: intor- 
mation for New York State from the U.S. 
soil surveys. Part of the work was to be com- 
pleted in 19302" In its broadest’ meaning, 
“regional planning” was one aspect of scien- 

Ihid., November 21, 1929. 
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Papers of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1930 (Albany, 
1931), 420-430. Hereinafter cited as PPG, 1930: other 
volumes in this series will also be cited as PPG. 

"New York Times, July 12, 1929. 

* EDR, speech at Silver Lake, August 15, 1929, New 
York Times, August 16, 1929 

“Berne A. Pyrke, Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Markets to FDR, October 24, 192%, Governor's Official 
File. 
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tific agriculture. It involved the assessment 
of resources and the gauging of future pro- 
duction for estimated needs. The Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission as well as other 
State officials in Roosevelt's administration 
were committed to this sort of planning. 

But the phrase “regional planning” also 
cloaked many divergent types of programs. 
Disagreements between Roosevelt var- 
ious of his advisers about these programs re- 
sulted in many inconsistencies and vacilla- 
tions. For example, in the late summer of 
1929, Roosevelt proposed building up an 
apple and vegetable supply for New York 
City which would come solely from the farms 
of New York State.*" This sort of protection 
of state products implied the fragmentation 
of logical marketing areas and the exact 
opposite of broad regional planning. Here 
there was no mention of the Advisory Com- 
mission. In fact, Morgenthau, the chairman 
of the Commission recommended an entirely 
different program of land use and regional 
planning. He urged the farmers of New 
York State to meet the competition from 
other states by growing those crops for which 
the area was best adapted.*! 

Early in 1930, Roosevelt expounded another 
theme, again without the advice of his agri- 
cultural commission, suggesting decentraliza- 
tion as an answer to the farm problem and to 
unemployment. 
There are more people in the cities . . . who are 
walking the streets looking for jobs than at any- 
time within many years. . .. There will be less op- 
portunity for young people to go from the farm to 
the city... and find work awaiting them. By the 
same token many people from the cities will give 
more serious attention ... to the possibility of mov- 
ing to the country. How happy is the family today 
located on a farm in New York State and able to 
say every day as they get up in the morning and as 
they go to bed at night, “We at least have no fear 
of starvation. We at least have no fear of losing 
our job. We may not be getting very rich, but at 
least we are able to go on without suffering and 
without drastic change.” “ 

Roosevelt's “back to the land” preoccupa- 
tion reflected a view of modern society which 
deplored the concentration of population in 
urbaa centers, with all of the impersonaliza- 
tion, the abandonment of rustic virtue, the 
detachment of man from the land and from 
his basic source of food supply. This way of 
thinking implied that even with the agricul- 


tural depression of the 1920s and the crash of 
1929, the farmer was better off than his city 
brethren.** While economically unrealistic 
these “back to the land” pronouncements de- 
ferred to the ideal of an agricultural way of 
life and to the farmers whose political alle- 
giance Roosevelt wanted. 

Roosevelt first promoted the back to the 
land idea when he diagnosed the major _ ill 
of agricultural distress as the abandonment of 
farms.*' In spite of criticism from the press 
and the attempts by his advisers to redirect 
his thinking, Roosevelt persisted in deploring 
the “present alarming rate” of farm abandon- 
ment and in suggesting that it would be de- 
sirable to get “new recruits for farming.” 
He also proposed the establishment of a 
Rural Life Commission, reminiscent of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Country Life Commission.*" 

In July, 1930, Roosevelt suggested setting 
up an Agricultural Information Bureau in 
New York City which would provide data 
on available lands for prospective buyers of 
farms.** His farm officials worked out the 
details of Roosevelt's plan, careful to avoid 
any “back to the land” intention for the 
agency."* The following year Roosevelt 
added a proposal to move industries as well 
as workers to the country. Concrete meas- 
ures were advocated such as zoning regu- 
lations, investment stimulation, rural 


“FDR, address at Annual Farm Dinner, Syracuse, 
August 28, 1929, PPA, 1: 139-140. 

"New York Times, November 15, 1929. 

“ FDR, address at State College of Agriculture, Febru- 
arv 14, 1930, PPA, 1: 142-143. 

“This arcadian idea had many many 
branches. Such widely separated leaders as Thomas Jet- 
ferson, John Ruskin, and William Booth had given voice 
to such a philosophy in the nineteenth century. A rever- 
ence for agrarian values emerged in the Progressive era; 
Christian socialism and Theodore Roosevelt's Country 
Life Commission are two striking examples of “back to 
the land” movements tor that period. F. D. Roosevelt's 
devotion to this principle came indirectly from all ot 
these sources. Contemporaries of Roosevelt popularized 
the idea in the 1920s and 1930s. Outstanding examples 
of such spokesmen would include Henry Ford and Louis 
Bromfield. 

“ FDR, address at Jamestown, New York, October 19, 
1928, PPA, 1:29. 

* “Sidewalks and Broad Acres,” New York Times, 
editorial, February 17, 1930; American Agriculturist, 
122: 478 (December 8, 1928); Berne A. Pyrke to FDR, 
November 15, 1928, Governor's Official File; FDR, An- 
nual Message to the Legislature, 1929, PPA, 1: 81, 92-93. 

“EDR to Professor Franklin Moon, December 8, 1928. 

* Berne A. Pyrke to FDR, July 15, 1930, Governor's 
Official File. 

* PPG. 1930, 568. 
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homes for workers.*" But, in fact, the state 
administration never did develop a program 
for the decentralization of industry, nor could 
it even supply information on this aspect.*” 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt continued to in- 

sist that “a very definite part” of his program 
was to give “opportunity to those who are 
out of work in the cities . . . to move to the 
country and produce at least a large part of 
the things necessary to sustain life.”*' But 
by May, 1932 the machinery for finding a 
place in the country for city people was vir- 
tually non-existent.” At that time the ex- 
ecutive office sent out a reply to just such 
a request: 
Concerning your desire to work an abandoned farm 
... [find that the State does not possess any prop- 
ertv which could be turned over to you to work. 
It would seem that your best opportunity to get a 
chance to work a farm... would be through a let- 
ter to some newspaper in an agricultural region. .. . 
I am sorry that I cannot be of more help to you.” 

Later that month Roosevelt announced a 
new program—the Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration—which he said would 
go beyond mere “first aid” relief and would: 
transfer a substantial number of dependent families 
from cities and towns to ‘subsistence farms’ in out- 
lying districts... . The administration is authoriz 
ing every Public Welfare Commissioner in the State 
to place such families . . . on ‘subsistence farms’ 

. to pay the rent . to provide tools, seed for 

planting and household necessities. . On their 
own initiative public welfare commissioners in rural 
sections have already placed 244 families on farms. 
That is a beginning. . . . | believe that the land 
from which we so shortly came offers partial suste 
nance if not a permanent job for many.” 
One month later the Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration was still gathering in- 
formation. But Roosevelt claimed that the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion had “actually placed 244 families on 
farms,”*” apparently forgetting that he had 
previously credited this number of families 
to the public welfare commissioners “work- 
ing on their own initiative.”** Clearly there 
was a large gap between policy as announced 
and policy in practice. 

Roosevelt's “back to the land” movement, 
and the final form it took as an unemploy- 
ment as well as a farm relief measure, pro- 
vides a theme which runs through to the 
Rural Resetthkement Administration and the 
Farm Security Administration under the 


New Deal. This particular “back to the land” 
thesis ran counter to the views of contem- 
porary experts and even some of Roosevelt's 
own advisers. But the idea was so politically 
potent that it became an integral part of the 
New Deal program. 

Just as the “back to the land” fantasy had 
started as a farm relief measure and ended by 
including unemployment relief, Roosevelt's 
reforestation programs in New York State 
also had more than one purpose. Reforesta- 
tion as one aspect of farm policy recurred as 
a theme of Roosevelt's public career. During 
his days in the State Senate he had supported 
conservation measures as part of the Progres- 
sive program. Theodore Roosevelt's strong 
interest in these matters had added to his 
young cousin’s early enthusiasm. The plant- 
ing of trees on his properties at Hyde Park 
and in Georgia was one of Roosevelt's more 
serious hobbies. As Governor, he linked re- 
forestation with his agricultural policy as a 
whole, although he directed it to interest 
farm economists, conservationists, and land 
planners, more than individual farmers.‘ 

In 1931 the Roosevelt administration sup- 
ported an amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion which would previde $20,000,000. for 
purchasing abandoned farms and_ planting 
them By permanently removing 


in trees. 
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land from agricultural production reforesta- 
tion provided a much sounder approach to 
the farm problem than did the “back to the 
land” suggestion. 

Since the reforestation amendment was the 
crucial Roosevelt policy at stake in the be- 
tween-term election of 1931, it received much 
attention from his opposition inside the 
Democratic Party as well as out. The poten- 
tial patronage involved—the jobs available in 
the actual tree planting operation—would not 
only bolster the Party in the State, but would 
also strengthen the grip of the Roosevelt 
forces on the State Democratic organization.** 

by October of 1931, another presidential 
hopeful, Alfred E. Smith, was worried about 
Roosevelt's popularity. Smith focussed his 
criticism on the reforestation amendment, the 
only real issue in the election and also a 
palpable threat to Smith’s leverage in the 
party. But Roosevelt would not be provoked. 
Only a few days after Smith repeated his 
attack and before the amendment’s successful 
passage, Roosevelt referred to Smith in ad- 
miring and friendly terms, avoiding the clash 
which his fellow Democrat had tried to 
precipitate.*" 

At the same time that Roosevelt managed 
to keep peace within his own party, his re- 
forestation program was attracting support 
from conservationists in both parties on the 
national scene. This support foreshadowed a 
wholesale movement of Progressive Repub- 
licans behind Roosevelt in 1932, in recog- 
nition of his stand on public power as well 
as On conservation matters.”” 

By the time of the Democratic Convention 
in 1932, Roosevelt had illuminated another 
possibility for reforestation projects. In his 
acceptance speech Roosevelt advocated that 
a million men be employed in the reforesta- 
tion of abandoned farms and cut over land 
to avert soil erosion and timber famine as 
well as to alleviate the distress of the unem- 
ployed. The program also included flood 
prevention and water supply control.*' This 
suggestion pointed the way directly to such 
projects as the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Tennesseé Valley Authority in the 
New Deal period. 

While Roosevelt developed long range 
planning schemes for farm relief on the state 
level, the central problem of United States 


agriculture remained one of overproduction 
by too many farmers. In New York State the 
dairy farmers were suffering from such con- 
ditions and provided a test of Roosevelt's 
capacity to deal with the economic realities 
which would face the next president. Milk 
production was the largest single activity of 
New York State farmers, accounting for over 
half the revenue from farm production. The 
producers were numerous and although 
many of them belonged to the Dairymen’s 
League, the coverage of this organization 
was not solid enough to check slipping prices 
after 1931 when the upward curve of the cow 
producing cycle met the downward curve of 
the depression and a surplus of milk flooded 
the market.** 

By far the most pressing agricultural ques- 
tion in New York State, the milk surplus 
called for a drastic solution. In 1931 and 1932 
as the distress of dairy farmers increased, the 
Governor tried a variety of approaches. First, 
in line with his other attempts to protect 
New York farmers from outside competition, 
he used health regulations to curtail milk and 
cream from out-of-state dairymen. Second, 
reducing surpluses within state borders was 
attempted through a program of bangs dis- 
ease eradication, also on the grounds of health 
protection.”* Although previous administra- 


See 
1932. 

* New York Times, October 23, 
Press (Albany), October 25, 1931. 

™ Gifford Pinchot to the editor, New York Times, Oc- 
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July 5, 1932, Personal File, FDR = Library. Letterhead 
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A. Hirth. September 12, 1932; Hirth to Walsh, Septem- 
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(September, 1951). See also items on Charles Brand and 
George Norris, New York Times, October 12, 23, 1932. 

“EDR, Acceptance speech at the Democratic Conven- 
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“State of New York, Joint Legislative Committee to 
investigate the Milk Industry, Report (Albany, 1933), 40. 
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meeting December 19, 1930, Library and Research Bu- 
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tions had used testing methods before 1929, 
Roosevelt's efforts intensified the work. The 
state encouraged dairy farmers to weed out 
their cull cows and whole herds were con- 
demned as diseased. The New York Farm 
Bureau Federation took a strong stand in 
favor of the program. However, individual 
dairymen whose cattle were destroyed were 
loud in their protests against the measure, in 
spite of compensation by the state. Such re- 
actions warned the administration to moder- 
ate rather than tighten enforcement of the 
law. Here Roosevelt learned how politically 
explosive a policy of production control could 
be. 

But even the most thorough inspection and 
condemnation campaign could not decrease 
the milk surplus sufficiently to effect a price 
rise. The spread between distributor profits 
and prices received by producers aroused in- 
dignant pressure groups to demand an in- 
vestigation in the summer of 1931.°* After 
dodging the issue for some months while the 
problem grew worse, Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers began to promote a legislative investi- 
gation early in 1932°° The hearings began 
in the spring and lasted through 1933, but 
their revealing testimony could not stay the 
falling prices of milk, which were to reach 
their lowest point in January of 1933.°" 

This investigation also failed to attack the 
central difhculty involved. One of the solu- 
tions was to organize the dairy farmers into 

larger marketing group than the Dairy- 
men’s League !.ad heen able to build. Such 
a united organization could exert pressure 
on the distribuicrs into contracts and 
keep prices up. In Morch of 1932 the Emer- 
gency Committee of the New York Milk 
Shed attempted to fill such a role, with wide 
inclusion of New York dairymen and their 
representatives.’ This committee needed 
official sanction if it were to succeed. Al- 
though organized agriculture was outspoken 
in its encouragement of the group,’* the 
administration was reluctant. While Roose- 
velt had lent his wholehearted support to the 
Dairymen’s League in 1930, he was now 
hesitant to endorse the larger group they were 
sponsoring. Critical opposition to the League 
from some quarters made the problem a 
dificult political question for the Governor. 
Roosevelt, on the advice of Morgenthau, de- 
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layed until after the Democratic Convention 
his official support of the Emergency Com- 
mittee.”” It came too late. The organizing 
drive had been directed especially toward 
the producers for the Shetheld Farms Com- 
pany. By mid-summer they had been fright- 
ened off, and the September deadline for 
recruiting passed with large numbers of 
dairymen still outside the group." By this 
time Roosevelt had left State matters behind 
and was launched on his formal campaign 
tour for the presidency. A New York Re- 
publican farm leader suggested in vain that 
Roosevelt solve the problem of 73,000 milk 
producers in his own State before promising 
to solve the wheat and corn problems of the 
nation.”' 

As he dealt with the successive farm mat- 
ters that faced him as Governor of New 
York State, Roosevelt operated before a large 
audience, composed not only of the up-State 
voters, but also of the national Democratic 
party and especially of the farmers of the 
whole country. With its defects, Roosevelt's 
program provided a broad attack on agri- 
cultural problems. Through tax relief, land- 
use planning, rural electrification, the es- 
tablishment of regional markets, surveys and 
investigations, and reforestation, Roosevelt 
demonstrated the keen interest of his admin- 
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istration in the plight of the farmer. The 
variety of these activities insured a wide ap- 
peal among the groups that made up the 
agricultural community: vegetable and dairy 
farmers, conservationists, and rural taxpayers 
of all sorts were on the receiving end of 
Roosevelt's measures. The very number as 
well as kind of solutions that he and his ad- 
visers proposed served to interest farmers in 
other states and their representatives. The 
Governor had asserted at the beginning of 
his incumbency that the State could play an 
important part in helping the farmers. But 
from the hindsight which he could very well 
afford in 1939, President Roosevelt com- 
mented on the limits of such a program: 

An adequate farm program must disregard state 


national terms. . The 
with 


boundaries and deal in 
whole agricultural problem is so tied up... 
every group of the nation’s population and 
every section of the country, with such federal mat- 
ters as the tariff, the currency and foreign trade, 
that treatment by any one state alone must neces 
sarily be inadequate.” 


We might ask how this New York State 
experience in agricultural policy-making was 
related to the New Deal farm program. In 
terms of peripheral programs such as reforest- 
ation and “back to the land,” certain parallels 
have already been pointed out. For produc- 
tion control, a major theme of New Deal 


farm policy, we find only a rudimentary and 
disguised fore-runner in the Bangs disease 
eradication program on the state level. In 
fact, there is little in Roosevelt’s farm pro- 
gram on the state level that suggests the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act or any other 
important farm policy during the New Deal. 
But the two regimes were strikingly similar 
from the political point of view. The New 
Deal agricultural policy can be seen as a series 
of improvisations as can the New York State 
farm program of 1928-1932. In the Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission of the governor- 
ship period we see a technique which was 
repeated in the first presidential campaign,"* 
during the Inter-Regnum, and before the 
first AAA legislation. Wide representation 
in policy making lent flexibility and political 
viability to the programs in both the State 
and the New Deal programs. The most 
common denominator of all was Roosevelt 
himself. Alert responsiveness to political pres- 
sures and a willingness to experiment with 
a variety of approaches to the problem at 
hand were his most successful traits. Applied 
to the explosive dilemma of agriculture 
Roosevelt managed to use these qualities to 
win the confidence of farm voters on both the 
state and national level. 
“PPA, 1: 127. 
™ See Slichter, “Roosevelt and the Farm Problem.” 


EXCITING KANSAS 

William Allen White tells the story of a Kansas man who left the state, but soon re- 
turned to it because he missed the excitement. “Why, man,” said White, “what do you mean? 
What excitement can there be in living where there isn’t a piece of vegetation higher than 
a sunflower, and where human beings are as few as summer showers?” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this,” he replied; “you put in a crop, and from the moment the 
seed’s in the ground until the last day of harvest, it’s a gamble whether or not you're getting 
a full crop or barely enough to feed a mule. The sustained excitement amounts to what you 
would get out of a four-month’s poker game in which you had staked everything. Oh, 
there is plenty of excitement about it, and I have become so accustomed to that feature of it 
that Iam lost without it.” 

This farmer was a Greek letter fraternity man, and, ludicrous as it may seem, he un- 
questionably spoke with the utmost seriousness. 

—The Country Gentleman (1898) 
(Reprinted from the New York Times) 


Forty Years of Agricultural History 


Wayne D. Rasmussen 


Forty years ago, the Agricultural History 
Society was founded to stimulate interest in, 
to promote the study of, and to facilitate re- 
search and publication on the history of agri- 
culture. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Society was marked by two outstanding 
papers, one an outline of objectives for the 
Society during its second twenty-five years 
and the other a review of the Society’s 
first quarter century.’ Fifteen years later, the 
Society’s members might well reread these 
papers for vital insight upon the problems 
facing us today. 

This paper is a review of the current state 
of agricultural history, particularly as it re- 
lates to the work and membership of the 
Society.” Historians, perhaps more than any 
other group, are aware of the pitfalls in con- 
cepts of cause and effect. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that the Society resulted from the 
interest of a group of physical and_ social 


scientists, primarily economists, in the his- 
torical approach to current problems. It also 
is obvious that the Society, primarily through 
the opportunity offered scholars to publish 
the results of research, has encouraged work 


in the field. 

The work of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
Richard T. Ely, and William A. Scott at the 
University of Wisconsin aroused interest in 
the economic side of agricultural history early 
in the twentieth century. Dissertations by 
H. C. Taylor, B. H. Hibbard, and others re- 
flected this interest. Taylor was asked to 
accept the responsibility for developing agri- 
cultural history as a part of a project of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. His 
greatest contribution to the development of 
agricultural history was in interesting a 
number of graduate students, including J. I. 
Falconer, L. C. Gray, O. E. Baker, and 
O. C. Stine in the field, and in stimulating 
the writing and publication of a History of 
Agriculture in the Northern United States 
1620-1860 by P. W. Bidwell and Z l. Falconer 
and the History of Agriculture in the South- 
ern United States to 1860 by L. C. Gray. 
These studies were published in 1925 and 


1933 respectively by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and are recognized’ as” land- 
marks in the development of agricultural 
history as an acknowledged field of research. 

The interest developed by H. C. Taylor at 
Wisconsin was extended to the Department 
of Agriculture when O. E. Baker, O. C. Stine, 
L. C. Gray, and, later, Taylor himself, began 
working for the Department in Washington. 
The Wisconsin group found that a number 
of scientists and administrators had been 
pursuing historical investigations as tool 
of scientific research or as an avocation, 
Rodney H. True, a botanist, published articles 
on the agricultural and botanical interests of 
Thomas Jefferson. C. A. Browne, an agri- 
cultural chemist, wrote on a number of 
topics in agricultural history. Lyman Carrier, 
an agronomist, became interested in the his- 
tory of forage crops and in 1923 published 
The Beginnings of Agriculture in Amertca, 
a history of colonial agriculture. Claribel R. 
Barnett, librarian of the Department, 1907 to 
1940, wrote a number of historical articles and 
was responsible for the Department's acquir- 
ing its invaluable collection of early farm 
journals, 

The varied historical interests within the 
Department found expression in the Agri 
cultural History Society. The Society was 
organized on February 14, 1919, with the 
following officers: president, Rodney H. 
True; vice president, William J. Trimble, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lyman Carrier; and elected 
members of the executive committee, R. W. 
Kelsey, Haverford College, and O. C. Stine. 
Trimble gave a paper at the meeting on 
“The Great Surplus Period, 1862 to 1902.” 


‘Everett Edwards, “Objcetves tor the Agneultural 
History Secety During Its Second ‘Twenty-five Years,” 
fgnicultural History, US:187-192) (October 1944): and 
Arthur G. Peterson, “The Agnecultural History Society's 
First Quarter Century,” 19:193-203 (October 
1945). 

The status of rescarch and publication agnecultural 
reviewed detal in Wayne DD. Ras 
mussen, “The Growth of Agneultural History.” in 
W. B. Hesseltine and D. R. McNeil, eds., In Support of} 
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Such emphasis upon presenting the results of 
research has characterized the Society from 
its founding until the present time. 

The American Historical Association 
agreed in 1920 to allot 300 pages of its annual 
report each year to the new Society for 
publishing the results of research. The So- 
ciety issued these pages as Agricultural His- 
tory Society Papers in 1921, 1923, and 1925. 

The arrangement with the Association re- 
sulted in the publication of 13 papers and 
documents, but was discontinued with the 
appearance of the first issue of Agricultural 
History in January, 1927. The issue, 19 pages 
in length, contained one article, “The Move- 
ment for Agricultural Reorganization in the 
Cotton South During the Civil War,” by E. 
Merton Coulter. The second issue appeared 
in July, 1927, and contained two articles, 
“Some Historical Relations of Agriculture in 
the West Indies to That of the United States,” 
by C. A. Browne, and “Egyptian Agricultural 
Labor under Ptolemy Philadelphus,” by 
W. L. Westermann. Since the first volume, 
Agricultural History has appeared quarterly. 

The broad approach to the field implied 
by the contents of the first two numbers of 
the journal has been emphasized by all 
editors. The first editor was O. C. Stine, 
who served until 1931. Everett E. Edwards, 
who had been listed as assistant editor be- 
ginning in 1928, edited the journal from 1931 
until his death in 1952. He was succeeded by 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, 1952-1953; Vernon 
Carstensen, 1953-1956; D. A. Brown, 1957- 
1958; and C. Clyde Jones, 1958—. 

Shortly after O. C. Stine became editor of 
Agricultural History he appointed Everett 
E. Edwards as a staff member of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Edwards 
was a professional historian who had worked 
with Frederick Merk at Harvard University. 
During the 25 years that he served in the 
Bureau, Edwards made Agricultural History 
one of the most useful and highly respected 
historical journals, and did much to define 
the field of agricultural history. He prepared 
bibliographies and other research tools, de- 
veloped college courses in agricultural history, 
and wrote a number of definitive articles and 
monographic studies.” 

The Society established the Everett E. Ed- 
wards Memorial Awards in Agricultural 
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History in 1953. One award is given each 
year for the best manuscript of article length 
submitted by an author who is in the course 
of taking a degree and one award for the 
best published article by an author who is a 
more advanced scholar. No manuscripts were 
submitted for consideration for student 
awards in 1956 or 1958; otherwise, the two 
prizes have been awarded yearly since 1953. 

Agricultural History has been the major 
outlet for the results of research in agri- 
cultural history since 1927. In 1957, the So- 
ciety joined with the University of Illinois 
Press in a plan to publish an outstanding 
book-length manuscript each year. The first 
volume in the series, Letters from a Texas 
Sheep Ranch, edited by Harry James Brown, 
was published early in 1959. The second 
manuscript to be awarded this honor is “God 
Speed the Plow,” by Clark C. Spence. 

While the Society is aiding publication by 
its book award program, its major contribu- 
tion has been the articles—a total of 596— 
published in Agricultural History from 1927 
through 1958. These articles form an_ in- 
dispensable base for any work in the history 
of American agriculture and a useful tool for 
the study of many aspects of the history of 
agriculture in other nations. 

The results of research published prior to 
1930 were classified and summarized in 
Everett E. Edwards’ major contribution to 
bibliography, Bibliography of the History of 
Agriculture in the United States, published in 
1930. The comprehensive bibliographic in- 
dex of the history of agriculture which 
Edwards instituted at the Department of 
Agriculture is currently maintained and is 
available for consultation by scholars. Since 
1953, E. M. Pittenger of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture has prepared a yearly 
list of books on agricultural history for the 
October issue of Agricultural Htstory. In 
recent years, both Historical Abstracts and 
World Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology Abstracts have been giving cover- 
age to agricultural history. 

There is no comprehensive, chronological 
account of American agricultural history 
available even though much monographic 
material upon which such a study could be 
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based has appeared. The volumes by Bidwell 
and Falconer and by Gray, previously men- 
tioned, are still useful. The period from 1860 
to 1897 has been covered by Fred A. Shannon 
in his outstanding work, The Farmer's Last 
Frontier; Agriculture, 1860-1897 (1945). The 
period 1815-1860 is covered in a forthcoming 
volume by Paul Wallace Gates. The more 
recent period will eventually be covered by 
James H. Shideler, who has projected a 
detailed history of American agriculture from 
1900 to 1930. His first volume, Farm Crists, 
1919-1923, appeared in 1957. The essay by 
Everett E. Edwards, “American Agriculture 
—the First 300 Years,” summarizing develop- 
ments to World War I, which appeared in 
the 1940 Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture, is generally considered to be 
the best synthesis of the history of American 
agriculture yet available. Two or three 
scholars are considering undertaking more 
detailed one-volume histories. 

The social history of agriculture has_re- 
ceived attention on both a nationwide and 
local basis. Joseph Schafer made a substan- 
tial contribution with his Social History of 
American Agriculture (1936). He discussed 
land policy, subsistence and other types of 
farming, and social and political trends 1 
rural life. Clayton S$. Ellsworth, who has 
published several articles on aspects of so- 
cial history, has a more detailed volume in 
progress. 

The major regional approach to agricul- 
tural history has been to divide the country 
into the north, south, and west, and write 
about one of those regions. A more unified 
regional approach is that by James C. Malin. 
He has studied the grasslands centering in 
Kansas and Nebraska, and has published 
several books growing out of these studies. 

Progress has been made in the publication 
of state agricultural histories. By 1959, vol- 
umes had appeared for thirteen states. The 
preparation of histories for states not covered 
is one of the most useful tasks to which 
agricultural historians could address them- 
selves. State agricultural histories synthesize 
much useful but scattered material, permit 
generalizations for important areas, permit 
comparisons between developments in differ- 
ent states, and provide the bases for regional 
and national surveys. 
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Preparing state histories is facilitated by the 
existence of definitive agricultural histories 
of state regions, counties, and communities. 
Neill A. McNall’s gl Agricultural History 
of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860 (1952) might 
be used as a model & histories of areas 
within states. The author traces develop- 
ments within the region in detail and relates 
them to the agricultural history of the United 
States. Similar work has been done for a 
community by Hubert G. Schmidt in Rural 
Hunterdon: An Agricultural History (1945). 
A number of articles in Agricultural History 
have also been concerned with agricultural 
developments in particular communities. 

Many regional and state histories empha- 
size a particular crop or agricultural com- 
modity. Some crops and commodities, on 
the other hand, have also been studied on 
a nationwide basis. Livestock raising has 
been the most fully discussed of the agri- 
cultural industries, which seems reasonable 
when one notes that cattle and calves yield 
the most income of all products sold from 
American farms today and hogs rank third. 
The first article to appear in the Agricultural 
History Society Papers was “A Brief History 
of the Sheep Industry,” by L. G. Connor. 
Since then, a number of outstanding articles 
on livestock by Edward N. Wentworth, 
J. Orin Oliphant, George F. Lemmer, Paul 
C. Henlein, and others have appeared in 
Agricultural History, while the first of the 
new prize award volumes published by the 
University of Ilinois Press deals with sheep 
raising. 

Major developments livestock raising 
are discussed by Charles W. Towne and 
Edward N. Wentworth in three volumes: 


Shepherd's Empire (1945); Pigs from Cave 


to Cornbelt (1950); and Cattle and Men 
(1955). A study by James W. Thompson, 
written in 1918 and published in 1942, 4 
History of Livestock Ratsing in the United 
States, 1607-1860, is useful, although it does 
not embody recent research. A number of 
major volumes have been published on the 
range and ranch cattle industry, among 
which Edward Everett Dale, The Range 
Cattle Industry (1930), may be cited as a 
standard work. A number of aspects of live- 
stock raising are discussed in specialized 
historical studies, one of the most recent of 
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which is Cattle Kingdom in the Ohio Valley, 
1783-1860 (1959), by Paul C. Henlein. How- 
ever, the history of the evolution of the 
feeding and fattening industry and of the 
specialized breeds is still to be told. 

Dairy products are the second most im- 
portant source of farm income. The work 
of Everett E. Edwards on the dairy industry 
was not completed although he published 
three major articles. A number of studies 
dealing with particular regions and_ states 
have resulted in useful articles and may 
result in more extensive additions to the 
literature. 

Wheat, the fourth most important source 
of farm income, has reecived little attention 
from historians during the past 30 years. 
Research by Thomas P. Martin in the diplo- 
matic influence of wheat has been useful.* 
The one important history of wheat produc- 
tion published in the period is James C. 
Malin’s Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt 
of Kansas (1944). The work by Mary W. M. 
Hargreaves on dry farming, both an article® 
and a book, Dry Farming in the Northern 
Great Plains, 1yoo-1925 (1957), is of basic 
importance to the history of wheat raising as 
well as to the history of farming techniques 
and of the Great Plains. 

Poultry and eggs, fifth and sixth most 
important sources of present-day farm in- 
come, offer an opportunity for the agricul- 
tural hastorian. Practically no serious his- 
torical work has been done on either sub- 
ject, yet both present scientific and economic 
problems of major importance. 

A general history of cotton, the nation’s 
seventh most important crop, is needed. A 
number of articles on various aspects of 
cotton production by Ulrich B. Phillips, John 
H. Moore, James H. Street, and others have 
appeared in Agricultural History. These 
articles, ,histories of cotton by states and 
periods, and recent studies of mechanization 
are available to the student interested in the 
general picture. State histories of cotton 
production include Charles S$. Davis, The 
Cotton Kingdom in Alabama (1939), and 
Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, 
Economic History of Cotton Production in 
Tennessee (1941). Much valuable material 
is available in agricultural histories of South- 
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ern states and in biographies of Southern 
agricultural reformers. 

Some outstanding work has been done on 
corn, currently ranking eighth as a source 
of farm income, and the most important 
crop in the United States. It is basic to the 
livestock industry, and much of it is fed 
without becoming involved in cash sales. 
The early cultivation of corn. by the Indians 
and the adoption of the crop by the Euro- 
pean settlers is discussed by Paul Weather- 
wax in Indian Corn in Old America (1954). 
Recent developments are traced by Heyry 
A. Wallace and W. L. Brown in Corn and 
Its Early Fathers (1956). Several excellent 
articles on corn have appeared in Agricul- 
cultural History. In one of the most stimu- 
lating, Donald L. Kemmerer shows that 
corn was the leading crop of the ante-bellum 
South.® 

Tobacco, now the ninth most important 
source of farm income, has been studied, in 
one aspect or another, by a number of his- 
torians. In The Story of Tobacco in America 
(1949), Joseph C. Robert presents an inter- 
esting survey, which provides a comprehen- 
sive picture for the student, yet is useful to 
the specialist. 

Fruits and vegetables are the tenth and 
eleventh most important sources of farm 
income, but are almost unknown historically. 
U. P. Hedrick, in his History of Horticulture 
in America to 1860 (1950), presents some 
useful information, while various authors 
have writen on the origin of the potato. 
Otherwise, except for a few articles in Agri- 
cultural History on particular crops in spe- 
cial areas, the field is open to the student. 

Many crops of lesser importance have been 
studied. For example, Albert V. House has 
published important articles and a_ book 
Planter Management and Capitalism in Ante- 
Bellum Georgia; The Journal of Hugh Fra- 
ser Grant, Ricegrower (1954), on rice grow- 
ing in ante-bellum Georgia. Harry B. Weiss 


*Thomas P. Martin, “The Staff of Life in Diplomacy 
and Polites during the Early Eighteen-Fittes,” Agri- 
cultural History, 18:1-15 (January, 1944). 


*Mary W. M. Hargreaves, “Dry Farming Alias Sci- 
entific Farming,” Agricultural History, 22:39-56 (Janu- 
ary, 1948). 


"D. L. Kemmerer, “The Pre-Civil War South’s Lead- 
ing Crop, Corn,” Agricultural History, 23:236-239 


(October, 1949), 
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has written one of the most unusual, as well 
as one of the most interesting, of the his- 
tories of minor commodities, in The History 
of Applejack or Apple Brandy in New Jersey 
from Colonial Times to the Present (1954). 

Only a few histories, such as that by Weiss, 
deal with processing farm products. "This 
area, a middle ground between agricultural 
history and business history, offers numerous 
opportunities for research. The history of 
food consumption and dietary change is an- 
other important area which has not been 
widely studied. Richard O. Cummings, The 
American and His Food; A History of Food 
Habits in the United States (1940), is the 
standard reference on the subject. This book 
had a definite influence upon governmental 
food policy during World War IL. 

Some of the factors entering agricultural 
production have been carefully studied. Slave 
labor, for example, has received much atten- 
tion since Ulrich B. Phillips began work on 
the subject early in the century. A number 
of articles indispensable to the student of 
slavery and the transition from free to slave 
labor have appeared in Agricultural History. 
On the other hand, sharecropping has been 
neglected by the historian, if not by the 
novelist. 

The history of farm labor in America, 
which would include sections on slavery and 
sharecropping, has yet to be written. Paul S. 
Taylor is engaged in such a project, valuable 
portions of which have appeared as articles. 
LaWanda F. Cox has posed the problems 
of farm labor in an article in Agricultural 
History. 

Farm machinery is one of the keys to 
present-day farm surpluses, yet few scholarly 
studies have appeared. The Agricultural En- 
gineering Research Branch of the United 
States Agricultural Research Services has is- 
sued a number of surveys of the develop- 
ment of various farm machines. A definitive 
study by Reynold M. Wik, Steam Power on 
the American Farm, appeared in 1953, al- 
though another aspect of steam cultivation 
is discussed in this journal as recently as 
July, 1959.5 F. Hal Higgins has collected 
much source material on farm mechaniza- 
tion, a small part of which has appeared in 
articles. Both descriptive and analytical stud- 
ies, such as those published in Agricultural 


History by Cornelius O. Cathey and Clarence 
H. Danhof in 1951 and 1955 are needed." 
Other excellent articles have appeared over 
the years. 

The influence of fertilizer upon American 
farming has received little attention from 
historians except for articles by Rosser H. 
Taylor, Weymouth T. Jordan, and Charles 
J. Brand. The development of rock phos- 
phate mining in the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, area is being studied by James E. 
McDonald. 

Credit has been a major problem for 
farmers throughout our history, yet historians 
have given it little attention and agricultural 
economists have stressed current analyses. 
Some work has been done in connection with 
land policies and farmers’ movements. Onc 
of the most important studies devoted to 
credit as such is Allan G. Bogue, Money 
at Interest; The Farm Mortgage on the 
Middle Border (1955). There are many 
other aspects of the history of farm credit 
awaiting the scholarly investigation. 

The direct effect of transportation facili 
ties upon agricultural development is ob- 
vious. The changes that helped make com- 
mercial agriculture possible are discussed: by 
George R. Taylor, The Transportation Revo- 
lution, 1815-1860 (1951). A new trend, ana- 
lyzing the direct relationship between trans- 
portation and agriculture, was evident in a 
series of three articles by Mildred Throne, 
Stanley N. Murray, and C. Clyde Jones, 
which appeared in the October, 1957, issue 
of Agricultural History. 

Research in agricultural) marketing has 
been advocated as an aid in solving current 
farm surplus problems, but only limited work 
has been done on the history of marketing. 
A number of useful articles on the marketing 
of Southern staples before the Civil War have 
appeared, and Bennett H. Wall has in prog 
ress a study of the plantation factor from 
1783 to 1861. Lewis E. Atherton has given 


*L. F. Cox, “The American Agricultural Wage Earner, 
1865-1900." Agricultural Hestory, 22:95-114 (April, 

*C. C. Spence, “Experiments in American Steam Cul 
uvauon,” dgricultural History, 33:107-116 (July, 1959). 
Implements North 
25: 128-135 


O. Cathey, “Agricultural 
Carolina, 1783-1860," Agricedtural History, 
(July, 1951); and C. H. Danhot, “Gathering the Grass, 
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attention to the problems of the rural mer- 
chant. He has discussed the country store, 
an important marketing facility in the South, 
in The Southern Country Store, 1800-1860 
(1949). The Ptoneer Merchant in Mid- 
America (1939) covers the same subject in 
another setting, and in Main Street on the 
Middle Border (1954), Atherton captures 
something of the flavor of the small town 
in its attempts to meet the needs of the 
surrounding rural population. 

Numerous organizations, institutions, and 
agencies, in addition to marketing, trans- 
portation, and credit facilities, developed 
around farming from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and were closely con- 
nected to the shift from near-subsistence to 
commercial agriculture. The organizations 
of farmers which have existed in one form 
or another from early in our history to the 
present are discussed by Carl C. Taylor in 
The Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920 (1953). 
Taylor has under way a succeeding volume 
covering developments since 1920. 

The earliest societies devoted to agricul- 
tural improvement, generally made up of 
wealthy landowners interested in experimen- 
tation, have been described in the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
Memorrs 6 (1939) and in many articles and 
books. The farmers’ societies organized after 
1810 and concerned with promoting agricul- 
tural fairs have been discussed in Wayne C. 
Neely’s The Agricultural Fair (1935). State 
organizations gradually evolved and were 
displaced by state commissioners or boards of 
agriculture, which often assumed responsi- 
bility for the fairs. Their evolution in several 
states has been described by historians in such 
works as The lowa State Fair by Earle D. 
Ross, published as the July 1954 issue of The 
’alimpsest, and a series of publications issued 
by the New Jersey Agricultural Society. 

The Grange, first of a group of national 
farm organizations to arise after the Civil 
War, and the related Granger movement, 
have been described and analyzed by Solon 
J. Buck in works that are regarded as vir- 
tually definitive for the period covered. Suc- 
ceeding organizations and the related Popu- 
list movement have been analyzed by John 
D. Hicks in another work that is definitive, 
The Populist Revolt (1931). The organiza- 
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tions that developed after 1900 are discussed 
by Theodore Saloutos and J. D. Hicks, in 
Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 
1900-1939 (1951). Some of the organizations 
that developed after 1900 have received indi- 
vidual treatment. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation is discussed by an ex-Farm 
Bureau official, Orville M. Kile, in The Farm 
Bureau Through Three Decades (1948). 
Comparable works do not exist for the 
present-day Grange or the Farmers Union. 
Clarke A. Chambers, California Farm 
Organizations; A Huistorical Study of the 
Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Asso- 
ciated Farmers, 1929-1941 (1952), is useful. 
Many farm organizations received support 
from farm journals, which also gave almost 
universal support to the agricultural fairs. 
Agricultural periodicals, the first of which 
appeared in 1810, have been discussed in 
articles and books. The standard reference 
on the pre-Civil War period is Albert L. 
Demaree, The American Agricultural Press, 
1819-1860 (1941). George F. Lemmer has 
research under way in the same period. He 
has published a significant study that over- 
laps the pre- and post-Civil War periods, 
Norman ]. Colman and Colman’s Rural 
World (1953). The past eighty years of farm 
periodical publication, however, have received 
little attention although Southern periodicals 
published since 1900 have been studied by 
George C. Osborn, and Donald R. Murphy’s 
history of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead was published as the September 1956 
issue of The Palimpsest. The possibility of 
useful research in a particular type of farm 
journal has been admirably demonstrated 
by John T. Schlebecker and Andrew W. 
Hopkins in 4 History of Dairy Journalism 
in the United States, 1810-1950 (1957). Many 
other opportunities for research remain. 
The farm journals and societies have been 
influential forces in promoting agricultural 
education. This point is made in the out- 
standing general history of agricultural edu- 
cation, Alfred C. True’s A History of Agri- 
cultural Education in the United States, 
1785-1925 (1929). A number of histories of 
individual agricultural colleges have been 
written. Wilbur H. Glover’s Farm and Col- 
lege; The College of Agriculture of The 
University of Wisconsin, A History (1952) 
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and Earle D. Ross’ The Land-Grant Idea 
at lowa State College (1958) are excellent 
examples. 

The early efforts to reach farmers who did 
not come into contact with formal agricul- 
tural education has been told by Joseph C. 
Bailey in Seaman A. Knapp; Schoolmaster 
of American Agriculture (1945). The de- 
velopment of the federal-state cooperative ex- 
tension service has been recounted a number 
of times, with Alfred C. True’s A History of 
Agricultural Extension Work in the United 
States, 1785-1923 (1928) being among the 
most useful accounts. The county agent has 
been the subject of an analysis by Gladys 
L. Baker in The County Agent (1939). 

The information which the colleges and 
the extension services carried to the farmers 
was derived from experimentation in the 
state experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The most 
detailed general work covering these activi- 
ties is Alfred C. True, 4 History of Agricul- 
tural Experimentation and Research in the 
United States, 1607-1925 (1937). T. Swann 
Harding discusses some of the major research 
achievements in Two Blades of Grass (1947) 

Histories of a number of the sciences that 
have been of major importance in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the experiment 
stations have been published. Several articles 
on the Department have appeared, but no 
longer history is presently in print. One 
is planned in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s centennial in 1962. John M. Gauss 
and Leon O. Wolcott, Public Administration 
and the United States Department of Agrt- 
culture (1940), is the most significant study 
of the historical development of the Depart- 
ment’s functions yet published. The most 
detailed historical account of the govern- 
ment’s agricultural policies is by an econo- 
mist, Murray R. Benedict, Farm Policies of 
the United States, 1790-1950 (1953). Two 
groups of studies published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Agricultural His- 
tory Series (1941-1943) and the War Records 
Monographs (1946-1951), contained detailed 
accounts of various governmental programs. 
Historians have found Sherman E. Johnson's 
Changes in American Farming (1949) in- 
valuable for its portrayal of farming during 
World War II. 


Land policy has had the greatest long-time 
effect upon agriculture of any governmental 
programs. Marshall Harris points out in 
his Origin of the Land Tenure System in 
the United States (1953) that problems in 
this area began with the first colonial govern- 
ments, and E. Louise Peffer suggests in her 
The Closing of the Public Domain, Disposal 
and Reservation Polictes, 1go0-1950 (1951) 
that the problems are not yet ended. A num- 
ber of historians, among them George L. 
Anderson, Vernon Carstensen, David H. 
Ellis, Paul W. Gates, William S$. Greever, 
Thomas LeDuc, and Arthur R. Reynolds, 
have been conducting research on particular 
phases of land policy. Many useful volumes 
and articles have been published in this field. 
Because of the large number of studies pub- 
lished and the high quality research work 
which has been done in this field, those inter- 
ested in undertaking new projects will want 
to begin by consulting one or more of the 
authorities. 

Biography has been a fruitful field for the 
agricultural historian. Biographies, memoirs, 
and collections of writings furnish some of 
the most comprehensive information avail- 
able on particular phases of agricultural his- 
tory. Outstanding work has been done in 
Southerr agricultural biography by E. Mer 
ton Coulter, Avery Craven, Weymouth T. 
Jordan, and Wendell H. Stephenson; in 
Northern by Harry J. Carman, William T. 
Hutchinson, and Carl R. Woodward; and 
in Midwestern by Gilbert C. Fite. The 
student considering this approach will find 
many useful examples in the books of these 
authorities and numerous articles in 
Agricultural History. 

Much has been accomplished 
and publication on the history of farming 
and agricultural policy, yet agricultural his- 
tory as a clearly defined and fully accepted 
field of study and research is still in the 
process of formulation. The definition of 
the field and the development of a philo 
sophical concept embracing its purposes was 
one of Everett E. Edwards’ most important 
contributions to history.'” However, such 
concepts need periodic review and redefini- 
tion This has been demonstrated the 
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1953. 
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case of the frontier theory, in the develop- teacher, writer, or whatever — might well 

ment and revision of which members of the consider the place of agricultural history in 

Society and our journal have had a major — our national life and how it may better serve 

par. ; . all of us. Every member of this Society, past 
It is entirely possible that as the number of , ae 

. and present, has contributed to its present 

farms and farmers decline, interest in agri- f 

cultural history will grow. Yet there is more 4 re “ia 

to agricukural history than antiquarfanism, Cctermune its future course. here have 

been tremendous achievements in the past 


useful though that is. Every member of the 5 
Agricultural History Society—botanist, econo- forty years, but there are still unlimited rich 


mist, farmer, geneticist, historian, sociologist, and mellow fields to ull. 


A REMEDY FOR ORANGE TREES, AND OTHER TREES THAT ARE 
TROUBLED WITH THE FLIPPING OF THEIR BARK 

A curious gardener sends me word, that he has large orange trees, which from time to 
time fling off their bark in flakes of about a foot long; the distemper chews itself by a speck 
of gum issuing out of the bark, and in a short time after, the bark flips from the wood, and 
at the same time, great numbers of small black insects are discovered between the wood 
and bark. What is the remedy? 

The method I propose to remedy this evil, is first to cut the distempered bark from the 
wood, ‘till there is nothing to be discerned in the wound but health and freshness, without 
any spots; then wash the bare wood with water, wherein tobacco-stalks have been boiled, 
let the water at that time be a little warm. 

To prepare the water, take about one pound of tobacco-stalks, and boil it for this use 
in a gallon of water; about a quarter of an hour: it is a sovereign remedy against insects, 
and especially those in the bark of trees, as well as those in the skins of animals. 

When this is done, take some Camphire, beat very small, and apply the powder to the 
naked wood, two or three inches above and below the incision, which may be done by dip- 
ping a linen cloth in melted bees-wax and rozin; and while it is warm, strewing the powder 
upon it, and immediately applying the plaster to the place, and bind it on with bass upon 
the distempered part; this will destroy even the eggs of those insects, and when it has been 
on about a year, take it off, and then you may use cow dung if you please to supply the place. 
The two ingredients which I mention in this case, have destroyed many kinds of insects that 
infest plants; and from the experience I have had of them, I doubt not but this prescription 
will have a good effect upon this distemper of the orange tree; when this is done, we may 
water the heads of the trees now and then with an infusion of tobacco-stalks in water. 
From A Treatise of Husbandry and Gardening by Richard Bradley (1724) 


SOAP SUDS AS A FERTILIZER 

There is no better manure than dirty soap suds; and there is not a farm house in the 
country, but what produces enough of it in the course of a year, to manure a garden, two or 
three times over. Dirty suds, after washing, is almost universally thrown into the nearest 
gutter to be washed away and wasted. Would it not be an improvement, and of a laudabie 
economy in the good woman of the farm house, to have it conveyed to the garden to en- 
rich the ground, and make the vegetables grow more luxuriantly? The potash, the grease 
and the dirt, all of which are component parts of soap suds, are first rate manures, and 
should always be applied to make plants grow, and especially when hard times are loudly 
complained of and sound economy is the order of the day. 

—The Southern Cultivator (1843) 
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Factors Influencing the Efficiency of Negro Farm Laborers 
in Post-Reconstruction North Carolina 


Frenise A. Locan 


North Carolina Negroes in 1876 were pre- 
dominately rural dwellers, and continued to 
be so throughout the period under study. In 
1890, for example, there were only 55,695 ur- 
ban Negroes, while 505,325 lived in the coun- 
try; or to state it another way, the percentage 
of town Negroes was only 9.9 per cent as 
against 90.1 per cent for rural Negroes." It 
is not known what proportion of the Negro 
population of North Carolina was urban or 
rural in 1880, as the federal census of that 
year did not record a racial breakdown, That 
the number and percentage in rural areas ex- 
ceeded those in urban areas by larger margins 
than was the case with the 1890 figures is 
fairly certain. 

Since the large majority of the Negroes 
lived in the rural areas, it follows that most 
of this group eked out a livelihood from 
farming. Because their entry into. skilled 
trades was resisicd by whites, they followed 
the traditional and familiar pattern of living 
from the soil—the more so because such a 
choice was peculiarly acceptable to whites, 
and because in the absence of training in 
other vocations they could not successfully 
compete with whites in other callings. Thus 
64.6 per cent of the total Negro population of 
North Carolina in 1890 was employed in ag- 
ricultural pursuits.* Indeed, 43.6 per cent of 
all Negroes employed in the state in 1890 
were agricultural laborers hired in the ma- 
jority of cases, by white farmers.” 

White landlords and tenants, particularly 
those in the heavily Negro-populated eastern 
counties of North Carolina, were quick to 
assert the unreliability and inefliciency of Ne- 
gro tenants and farm laborers. The follow- 
ing are typical of many statements: A white 
tenant farmer in Catawba County declared 
that “the colored, if they can get work two 
or three days in a week, will not work the 
rest of the week until the money gives out.”* 
A Beaufort County landlord complained that 
in his opinion “the colored laborers in agri- 
culture are getting more adverse to continued 
Jitalics landlord’s| labor with each new 
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brood. . . .” The Negro farm hands on his 
plantation, he continued, “did not, on the 
average work over half their time, some not 
over eight days out of the twenty-six that 
made a working month.” * A Wayne County 
farmer suggested that the greatest evil, as he 
saw it, was “the growing tendency of Negro 
labor to do as little work as possible and ‘beat’ 
the landlord all he can.” * 

There is little doubt that a goodly number 
of white landlords and tenants were con 
vinced that Negro farm laborers were “im 
provident and slow.” An objective appraisal 
of the efficiency of Negro agricultural work- 
ers of North Carolina involves, however, a 
somewhat detailed discussion of three sub- 
jects: the wage scale, the mortgage and lien 
bond system, and the practice of paying 
wages to farm hands and tenants in supplies. 

With respect to wages, the weight of evi 
dence seems to support the view that Negro 
agricultural laborers were employed at wages 
lower than those paid to their white counter 
parts. A landlord in Caswell County (59.8 
per cent Negro in 1880) admitted that “there 
is some difference in the price paid to white 
and colored labor.” Testimony from Jones 
County (57.1 per cent Negro in 1880) also 
pointed to wage discrimination in favor of 
the white farm laborers.” Wage differential, 


"U. S. Bureau of the Census, Negro Populations, 
17ygo—1915 (Washington, 1418), 92 

*Compiled by the writer from the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Eleventh Census of the United States 
Population. Vol. 1, Part Il (Washington, 1897), 
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ferred over tenants, as the prevailing belief of a large 
proportion of the white landlords that Negroes 
“worked better when working for wages.’ See, tor ex 
ample, First Annual Report of the North Carolina Burcau 
of Lahor Statistics, 1887, 102-103, 136 

‘First Annual Report of the North Carolina Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1887, 125. Hereinafter cited First 
Annual Report, 1887 

‘Second Annual Report of the North Carolina Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1888, 38. Herematter cited as Second 
Innual Report, 1888 

‘Third Annual Report of the North Carolina Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1889, 137. Hereinafter cited as Third 
Annual Report, 1889. 
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however, was not restricted to the so-called 
“Negro counties” of eastern North Caro- 
lina. According to a white tenant in David- 
son County (19.6 per cent Negro in 1880), 
Negro farm hands received “about 40 cents 
per day, a sum somewhat lower than that 
paid to whites.” '’ In Henderson, a moun- 
tain county in western North Carolina, with 
a Negro population of only 13.5 per cent in 
1880, a white farm laborer stated that “white 
hands . . . receive $1.50 to $2.00 per month 
more than colored.” ™ 
. Two basic reasons were advanced for the 
lower wages paid to Negro agricultural la- 
borers. In the first place, the bulk of the 
white landlords and tenants were convinced 
that the Negroes could “live on less”; second, 
the white landlords and tenants asserted that 
the Negroes volunteered to work for less 
wages. The following are cases in point, and 
typical of many that were found in news- 
paper editorials, magazine articles, and pub- 
lic speeches of white politicians of the period. 
A landlord in Northampton County (60.1 
per cent Negro in 1880) said that he em- 
ployed Negro farm laborers “because it is not 
so expensive to feed them.” '* A white la- 
borer in Pitt County (50.9 per cent Negro 
in 1880), apparently much disgruntled, ven- 
tured the opinion that since wages were so 
low “nobody but a lazy Negro can work at 
them and live.”'* Writing in the North Car- 
olina University Magazine, Plato Collins, in 
one short sentence, stated the principal rea- 
son, real or fancied, which resulted in lower 
wages for the Negro agricultural workers of 
North Carolina: “The Negro,” Collins wrote, 
“is a cheap liver and demands less wages.” '* 
It seems, however, that no matter by what 
mode the whites justified the low wages paid 
to Negroes, the conclusion is that the former 
group, realizing the occupational restrictions 
placed upon the Negroes, was well aware that 
the darker brother, in order to live, would 
work at any price. The Negroes themselves, 
keenly conscious of the economic obstacles 
against them as well as their lack of training 
in other pursuits, accepted the low agricul- 
tural wages, or migrated to the towns and 
cities. One white newspaper editor, in com- 
menting on the “poverty of the town,” failed 
to perceive this as one of the real motives 


behind the urban movement of the Negroes 
of North Carolina. 

They |the Negroes} seem to imagine that there is 
degradation in agriculture, and honors in almost any 
employment in the crowded city. . . . The colored 
laborers, upon whom depend mainly the robust ac- 
tivities of the farm, congregate about the market 
places, whiskey shops, and grocery stores, and live 
upon a lean pittance, rather than remove to the 
corn and cotton fields, where they can obtain a 
good support for themselves and their families.” 

Official wage statistics between 1876 and 
1894 do not separate the two races. The fol- 
lowing are averages for all farm laborers in 
1889 without racial distinction: male “day 
hands” received from 35 to 65 cents a day; 
women “day hands” from 25 to 40 cents a 
day. The average for the year for men was 
50 cents a day; for the women about 35 cents. 
As to the monthly wage scale, men were paid 
from $6.00 to $10.00, with an average of 
$8.00. Women were paid from $4.00 to $5.00 
monthly. The yearly wage was as follows: 
men $75.00 to $120.00, with an average of 
$96.00; women, $36.00 to $70.00, with an 
average of $40.00." Five years later the aver- 
age wages of farm hands had changed very 
little from the 1889 figures.'* It should be 
pointed out, however, that in many instances 
the low wages paid to the farm hands, white 
and colored, were counter-balanced by the 
practice of some landlords of furnishing the 
families of the laborers with houses, garden 
patches, fuel, places to raise poultry and pigs, 
and “horses and wagons to go to church.” '* 

Another evil, the mortgage and lien bond 
system, according to one observer, proved 
more disastrous “than drowAnts, floods, cy- 
clones, storms, rust, caterpillars and every 
other evil that attends the farmer.” The 

"Counties with 50 per cent or more Negro population. 
In 1880 there were 21 such counties in eastern and Pied- 
mont North Carolina. 

" First Annual Report, 1887, 127. 

" Thid., 129. 

Ihid., 103. 

Ihid., 42. 

“Plato Collins, Negro Must Remain the 
South,” North Carolina University Magazine, New Scries, 
10: 147 (1890). 
" The Farmer and Mechanic 
Third Annual Report, 1889, 25-141. 
" Righth Annual Report of the North Carolina Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1894, 87. Hereinafter cited as Eighth 
Annual Repart, 1894. 

* Thid. 

" First Annual Report, 1887, 76-77. 
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general operation of the system is familiar to 
most historians. A description is, therefore 
not necessary. Suffice it is to say that the mort- 
gage averaged about 40 per cent of the ten- 
ant farmer’s crop in the heavily Negro-popu- 
lated eastern counties of North Carolina.*" 
Frederick Douglass, one of the most militant 
and aggressive of the Negro leaders of the 
nineteenth century, described in some detail 
the working of the mortgage and lien bond 
system as it affected the Negro. 


The white landlords rent their land to the Negro 
at an exorbitant price per annum, and compel him 
to mortgage his crop in advance. The laws under 
which this is done are entirely in the interest of the 
landlord. He has a first claim upon everything pro- 
duced on the land. The Negro can have nothing, 
can keep nothing, can sell nothing, without the con- 
sent of the landlord. As the Negro is at the start 
poor and empty-handed, he has to draw on the land- 
lord for meat and bread to feed himself and family 
while his crop is growing. The landlord keeps 
books; the Negro does not; hence no matter how 
hard he may work or how saving he may be, he is, 
in most cases, brought in debt at the end of the year, 
and once in debt, he is fastened to the land by 
hooks of steel. If he attempts to leave he may be 
arrested under the law.” 


The tenancy laws, as Douglass pointed out, 
appeared to be concerned almost exclusively 
with protecting the interests of the landlord 
group. This may be seen from an examina- 
tion of the North Carolina Code of 1883 rela- 
tive to tenant-landlord relationship. Section 
1754 declared that the landlord will have full 
possession of the crops “until the rents 
and all stipulations contained in the lease or 
agreement are met by the tenant.” ** Section 
1759 made it a misdemeanor for the tenant to 
remove the crop or portions of it without a 
five-day notice to the landlord.** Section 1761 
made it untawful for the tenant to “willfully 
and unlawfully demolish, destroy, deface, in- 
jure or damage any tenement house, unhab- 
ited house, or other outhouse,” belonging to 
the landlord. For so doing he could be fined 
or imprisoned or both, “at the discretion of 
the courts.” 

The punitive sections of the tenancy laws, 
notably the one concerned with the removal 
of crops, applied only to the tenant. The fail- 
ure of North Carolina legislators to provide 
for criminal prosecution of landlords perhaps 
suggests a disinclination to guarantee fair 
and equal treatment for tenants. Further- 
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more, the courts of the state, in interpreting 
the removal statute, declared that a tenant 
may be found guilty where he removes cotton 
from the leased premises prior to the pay- 
ment of rent and without the landlord's 
knowledge or consent, though it be with the 
intent of storing and preserving the crop, for 
which purpose no adequate means existed on 
the leased premises.*” 

Although the tenancy laws were not aimed 
specifically at Negro tenants,” their operation 
probably brought greater hardship upon 
them than upon whites. Thus the Negro’s 
already precarious existence as a non-proper- 
tied tller of the soil was made even more so 
by the mortgage and lien bond system. This 
arrangement, which demanded approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the annual crop of Ne- 
gro and white tenant farmers in the eastern 
counties, led the North Carolina Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to declare that “the most 
profitable business . . . cannot pay such per- 
cent as that, much less farming. A farmer 
who pays it is carrying on a useless game, in 
which he must sooner or later lose all he 
has.” 

There is considerable evidence that a great 
deal of the unreliability of Negro tenants can 
be attributed to the mortgage and lien bond 
system. A landlord in Bertie County (58.9 
per cent Negro in 1890) admitted that the 
low moral status of farm labor in his area 
was caused by the malpractices of the mort- 
gage and lien bond system. “The poor Ne- 
gro,” he said, “. . . will steal his own cotton 
and sell it in seed |to| buy necessities of life 
under the belief and advice that it is no harm 
to steal his own mortgaged crop.”** Partly in 
protest against the mortgage and lien bond 
system, a state group of “representative col 


nd 

‘Address by Frederick Douglass, delivered in the Met 
ropolitan A.M.E. Church, Washington, D. C., January &, 
1894 (Mss, Flowers Collection, Duke University Library ), 
28-29, 

“= Code of North Carolina, 1883 (New York, 
1: 666. See also Laws and Resolutions of North Carolina, 
1876-77, 283. Act of March 12, 

Code of North Carolina, 1883, 1: 668 

“Thid., 1: 669. 

State Williams, 106 N.C 

“See Hailhe Farmer, “The kconomic Background to 
Southerp Populism,” South Quarterly, 29: 77-91 
(January, 1930). 

* First Annual Report, 1887, 77, 89, 
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ored men” met in Raleigh in 1880 and 
drafted resolutions against the exhorbitant 
rents exacted by white landlords for the use 
of their lands as well as “the nefarious law” 
known as the Landlord and Tenant Act.** 
The latter act was described as “opening a 
broad channel for the unscrupulous landlords 
to defraud their colored tenants out of their 
earnings... 

Another evil closely associated with the 
mortgage and lien bond system was the prac- 
tice of paying wages to farm hands and ten- 
ants in supplies, or in orders upon the town 
merchants. Since the average Negro farm 
hand or tenant was either illiterate or semi- 
illiterate, he knew very little about figures, 
and when paid in supplies he quickly ran 
ahead or “ate up” his earnings. The end re- 
sult was that he received no money, became 
dissatisfied with the long hours of hard labor 
in the fields, and, all too often, quit.*! 

There is some question as to whether the 
landlords or the town merchants (often one 
and the same person) were the greater ex- 
ploiters of the Negro tenants and hired hands. 
Certainly, both were guilty of profiteering at 
the expense of the Negro agricultural workers 
of North Carolina. A Brunswick County 
landlord, for example, in 1887 attributed the 
plight of the farmers and tenants to “the mer- 
chants who furnish them with supplies |and | 
charge such enormous prices that it is impos- 
sible for them [tenants and farmers| to pay 


it and live decently, or even above want.” ** 
A Chowan County laborer, on the other 
hand, said that a “great many” landlords 


charged all they could for the supplies they 
furnished to their tenants.’ 

As in the case of the operation of the ten- 
ancy laws, the practice of paying wages to 
farm hands and tenants was not restricted to 
the Negroes of North Carolina. White farm 
hands and tenants were also affected, but it 
may be safely presumed that the Negroes 
were the chief sufferers. In its first annual 
report, the North Carolina Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that the Negro farm labor- 
ers and tenants usually had to take trade for 
their wages at high prices, and concluded 
that between the merchant and the landlord, 
and the low wages paid, the Negroes had 
little left at the end of the year.** The follow- 
ing table shows the per cent of wages paid 


in cash and trade in the ten North Carolina 
counties with the largest proportion of Ne- 
groes in their population. It is interesting to 
observe the marked difference in the report 
of the landlords as against those of the ten- 
ants and laborers in particular counties, espe- 
cially in Caswell and Edgecombe.*” 


Reported 
by Tenants 
and Laborers 


Reported by 
L. andlords 


County Cash Trade ( ‘ash Trade 
Anson 50 50 40 60 
Bertie 25 75 50 50 
Caswell 100 00 25 75 
Chowan 50 50 75 F ay 
Edgecombe 100 00 50 50 
Halifax 50 50 50 50 
Hertford 50 50 33 66 
Northampton 25 75 25 75 
Warren 60 40 50 50 


In addition to the facts and figures already 
stated, contemporary evidence of the period 
seems to indicate that some whites were 
aware of the fact that the wage scale, the 
mortgage and lien bond system, and_ the 
practice of paying a portion of the wages in 
supplies contributed to the inefficiency and 
unreliability of the Negro farm hands and 
tenants. A Tyrrell County landlord, appar- 
ently answering critics of Negro agricultural 
workers, appears to subscribe to such a view. 
Tenant and wage-workers are generally reliable 
with those who deal justly with them. I am sure 
that much of the discontent and moving from place 
to place among tenants and laborers arises from the 
failure of the landlords to provide properly for their 
comfort.” 

It is significant that the vast majority of 
imputations of slovenliness to Negro tenants 
and farm workers came from the white land- 
lords and white tenants in the predominantly 
Negro counties of eastern North Carolina 
where the malpractices of the mortgage and 
licn bond system and the payment of wages 


in supplies were most pronounced. Testi- 
* Raleigh Signal, January 21, 1880. 
“Ibid. The provisions of the Landlord and Tenant 
Act of 1877 were subsequently codified and are found in 


the Code of North Carolina, 1883. See especially sec- 
tions 1754, 1759, and 1761. 

“ First Annual Report, 1887, 79, 89. 

= lhid., 

thid., 126. 

* Thid., 124-137. 

* 82-85, 120-123. 

“Thid., 110 
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mony from white landlords and white tenants farmer voiced the sentiment of many whites 
in the counties where the Negro percentage — in rural Piedmont and mountain North Caro- 
of the total population was relatively small, lina when he said: 

on the other hand, emphasized the honesty, | segret to say that the colored people of the labor- 
fidelity, thriftiness, and reliability of the Ne- ing class are making more progress than the whites, 
gro tenants and farm hands. A few examples — they are much more interested in their mental and 
are offered as cases in point. A landlord in material improvement than the whites, and yet there 
Jackson County (5.4 per cent Negro in 1890) are not many colored in this section. 

said that the “colored people in this section, It would appear, then, that the Negro ten- 
as a rule, are . . . faithful workers.”** A ants and farm hands, per se, were not un- 
Johnston County (26.6 per cent Negro in reliable or dishonest or inefficient; and that 
1890) landlord observed that the Negro in areas where such allegations applied—those 
laborers were “vers reliable.” ** Testimony of | counties in eastern North Carolina with pre- 
whites in Rowan County (28.9 per cent Negro dominantly large Negro populations—there 
in 1890), Davie County (24.5 per cent Negro Was also found malpractices in the wage scale, 
in 1890), and Burke County (17.1 per cent the mortgage and lien bond system, and the 
Negro in 1890) all alluded to the eagerness partial payment of wages in supplies. 

with which the Negro rural dwellers pur- ~———— 

chased land and homes, and a Randolph an i 

County (13.3 per cent Negro in 1890) tenant ” thid., 68, 108, 134, 


CROSSING AND DESCENDING RIVERS 

In a country so interspersed as this is with rivers many of which have deep and rapid 
currents, and where the means of crossing, ascending or descending, are not always within 
reach, it may not be useless, even to the cultivator of the soil, to know the method by which 
some nations have successfully combated these difhculties and dangers. One of the most 
ancient methods of preventing drowning, perhaps coeval with navigation, was by the skin 
of a goat. Travelers have often been surprised at the length of the distances which the 
Arabs will pass floating on the water. They accomplish these voyages by means of a goat 
skin, of which they closely sew up the different openings, except the skin of one of the legs, 
which they use as a pipe to blow up the rest of the skin, and afterwards twist, and hold it 
very tight. After this preparation, they strip themselves naked, form a package of their 
clothes, and, laying it on their shoulders, lay themselves flat on the goat skin, and thus cross, 
ascend, or descend a river at pleasuse, paddling with their hands and feet, and smoking their 
pipes all the time. Not only men, but women and girls adopt this method of crossing a river, 


during which the air frequently echoes with their cheerful and animated songs. 
—From The Plough Boy (1820) 


STORING CABBAGES 


A very good and compact method of storing cabbage is, in the same manner that we 
have practiced with the sugar beet. Select a dry piece of ground, cut the heads of the cab 
bage from their stumps, and place them in parallel rows, with the top part down, and any 
desired length or width. Make these rows one less in width and length every layer, so 
that when the heap is finished it will come to a point, and appear very much like a pile of 
cannon balls in an arsenal. Over the heap, place a covering of straw, and then put on the 
dirt sufficiently thick, the: same as on a potato heap, to keep out the frost, and the work is 
done. The earth should be patted down hard on the four sides, making the top sharp like 


the roof of a house, so as to shed rain well. 
~-The Genesee Farmer (1845) 


Protectionism and Pork: 
Whitelaw Reid as Diplomat: 1889-1891 


BincHaMm Duncan 


When Benjamin Harrison named White- 
law Reid as Minister to France in 1889, the 
appointee was unaware of the problems that 
were to face him as head of the legation. 
“After the shindy” in the Senate, if confirmed, 
he planned to go to Washington and find 
out about his duties, he told Murat Halstead 
in March.’ 

In 1889 the 52-year-old Reid, proprietor of 
the powerful New York Tribune, was per- 
haps the leading Republican of the nation 
who was at once an outspoken party sup- 
porter, constantly in the public eye, and who 
had not held public office.” Although he was 
not a job-seeker he would have welcomed an 
appointment as Minister to England, but he 
accepted the post in France without en- 
thusiasm. To Reid the French mission was 
an appointment of secondary importance. It 
meant some honor, much hard work, great 
personal expense, and the necessity of being 
out of the country while building an expen- 
sive home. 


From Henry Howe Historical Collections of Ohio 


Whitelaw Reid 
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Franco-American relations in the late nine- 
teenth century were generally harmonious 
and the problems were for the most part rou- 
tine. Further, Reid was fortunate in having 
as his first secretary the highly capable Henry 
Vignaud, whose natural abilities, combined 
with his service under the four preceding 
ministers to France, had prepared him to 
handle the general affairs of the legation com- 
petently and skillfully.* Vignaud’s presence 
relieved Reid of the need to concern himself 
with any but the most complex and urgent 
problems. 

One such problem, the most dithcult during 
Reid’s mission, was that of French prohibi- 
tion of United States pork, an American 
agricultural export of growing importance in 
centers of strong Republican leanings. The 
discrimination was of ten years standing and 
had been the subject of unsuccessful negotia- 
tion by Levi Morton and Robert M. McLane, 
who served as ministers to France from 1881 
until 1889.4 Secretary of State James G. Blaine 
called Reid’s attention to the matter soon 
after the latter’s arrival in Paris. Blaine sent 
a resolution of protest against the prohibition 
from the Chicago Board of Trade, suggested 
that Reid review the correspondence in his 
legation in order to appreciate the magnitude 
of the question, and pointed out that Ameri- 
can packers were lobbying for retaliatory leg- 
islation against France. At the same time the 
Secretary warned that, while justice was ex- 
pected from France, the Minister was not to 


‘Reid to Halstead, 3 March 1889. Whitelaw 
Papers, Manuscript Diversion, Library of Congress. 
“See Royal Cortissoz, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (2 
New York, 1921) for a full account of Reid's 


Reid 


vols., 
career, 
*See sketch of Vignaud in Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography, 22 
vols., (New York, 1928-44). In 1875 Vignaud was ap- 
pointed second secretary of the United States legation in 
France and in 1885 was promoted to first secretary. He 
served for 34 years in the legation (1875-1909). 
‘Beckles Willson, America’s Ambassadors to France 
(New York, 1928), 339, 340-41, mentions the impor- 
tance of the problem without discussing it in detail. 
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threaten retaliation.” As Reid viewed the 
matter on his arrival, it was fairly simple. In 
1881 a series of scares about trichinosis had 
resulted in France’s prohibiting all imports of 
American pork on the ground that it was un- 
sanitary. Similar prohibitions soon followed 
in Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Germany, and 
Greece, lending strength to the French posi- 
tion.” Nevertheless, Reid knew the allegation 
had virtually no foundation and he had no 
doubt that he could persuade the French to 
lift the decree of prohibition. 

Further resolutions and communications 
from American packers and shippers were 
soon added to those of the Chicago Board 
of Trade,’ and during the fall of 1889 Reid 
discussed France's policy with the French 
minister of foreign affairs. The talks con- 
vinced the American minister that M. Spuller 
was favorably inclined toward removing the 
prohibition. At the same time Reid came 
to understand that exclusion was no longer 
on purely sanitary grounds, but that French 
protectionism had become a significant fac- 
tor.* 

While Harrison’s appointee undertook the 


task of increasing Franco-American good will 
and improving commerce, Harrison’s party 
undertook the task of preparing legislation 
that was to have far-reaching repercussions in 


American relations with al! countries. For 
the first time since the election of 1874 the 
Republicans had majorities in both the House 
and Senate and controlled the executive de- 
partment. The new administration inter- 
preted the election of 1888 as a mandate to 
revise the tariff schedules upward and to 
extend the coverage. To this end Representa- 
tive William McKinley, high priest of pro- 
tectionism and Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, began active 
work on legislation which came to be known 
as the McKinley Act. The committee com- 
menced its work in December 1889 and wrote 
a customs administrative bill as well as a 
new set of tariff schedules. The committee 
completed the first of these in the spring and 
the President signed it on June 10, 1890. The 
administrative act established a board of ap- 
praisers, which it empowered to classify and 
appraise imported goods. McKinley reported 
the tariff bill proper on April 16, 1890, and 
five days later the House passed it by a party 


vote of 164 to 142. The Senate considered the 
legislation at some length and passage was 
delayed there until September. President 
Harrison signed the tariff bill on October 1.° 

Reid, during a quick trip home, was in 
Washington in March and April as the tariff 
bill was being put in final shape for reporting 
to the House. While he was in America a 
new French minister for foreign affairs was 
appointed. M. Ribot, like his predecessor, was 
friendly toward policies favorable to a well 
developed Franco-American trade. Like the 
American minister, he was a staunch pro- 
tectionist. At the same time both Reid and 
Ribot deplored the work of extreme enthu- 
siasts for protection on both sides of the 
Atlantic, which might result in a stoppage 
or lessening of trade. In France some cham- 
bers of commerce, a number of commission 
merchants, and a few deputies had become 
alarmed even before the new American tariff 
was out of committee, and a clamor arose for 
retaliation against American goods because of 
the drastic schedules in the McKinley bill. 
Under these circumstances Ribot asked Reid's 
personal good ofhces to induce amendments 
to the McKinley act, and Reid, while in 
Washington, urged his friends in Congress 
to consider France’s position. At the same 
time the House moved to put works of art 
on the free list, and Reid's friends in the 
Senate promised to help. The possibility of 
these concessions led Ribot to move toward 
dropping the prohibition against: American 
pork."” 


* Blaine to Reid, 11 June 1889. Foreign Relations of 
the Umted States, 1889, 164-165. Hercatter cited 

“Reid to Blaine, 15 August 1890, and enclosure, Des- 
patches, France, 104, National Archives (Washington, 

See Louis L. Snyder, “The American-German Pork 
Dispute, 1879-1891," Journal of Modern History, 47: 16 
28 (1945), for an account of the German phase ot the 
pork problem. 
*For example, resolutions from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and trom the Kansas City Commercial Ex- 
change were forwarded in Blaine to Reid, 8 and 27 July 
1884, Instructions, France, 21. 

*Reid to Blaine, 19 October 1889, Despatches, France, 
103. Also F.R., 1889, 166 167. 

"See Edward Stanwood, American Tariff Controver 
in the Nineteenth Century (Boston, vols.. 1903), 
2:243-295, on “The McKinley Bill.” 

” Vignaud to Blaine, 27 March 1890, and 7 April 1890, 
Despatches, France, 104. Reid to Vignaud, 3 April 1890, 
Instructions, France, 22. Reid to William Walter Phelps, 
3 May 1890, Reid Papers. See Journal Officiel, 22 July, 
1890 (Chambre des Deputes), 1561 ff., for a discussion 
of the administrative bill. 
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Thus when Reid returned to France in late 
April several influences not previously present 
affected the pending discussions. The gains 
he had made while in Washington were only 
beginnings, and he found the French highly 
disgruntled. The rates in the tariff bill as 
passed by the House were held to be injurious 
to French commerce. Adding insult to in- 
jury the administrative (Custom House) bill, 
supposedly designed to prevent fraud, was so 
framed that it penalized the honest merchant 
and insulted French traders by imputing 
fraudulent intent to French exporters.'' If 
further proof were needed to convince waver- 
ing French legislators of American perfidy, 
Congress provided it by acting adversely on 
a bill, long desired by European intellectuals, 
to respect foreign copyrights in the United 
States. Reid, then, found the French skeptical 
about American commercial policy and pre- 
pared to use the American desire to be rid of 
the pork prohibition law as a lever with 
which to pry obnoxious schedules out of the 
McKinley bill. When Reid mentioned pork, 
Ribot talked of the McKinley bill.’* It was 
also clear to the American minister that 
French protectionists would use the high 
American rates, especially those on pork, to 
justify high French rates on United States 
pork, which would make meaningless a re- 
moval of the prohibition. Reid understood the 
impossibility of gaining free access to French 
markets for American hog products, but he 
felt that a reasonable duty, of perhaps 12 
francs per hundred kilograms, was a distinct 
possibility in the late summer of 1890. His 
objective became the speedy removal of the 
prohibition." 

Characteristically, Reid drove toward his 
objective with all the forces he could muster. 
He attacked the prohibition per se, as eco- 
nomically harmful to the French consumer. 
He sought to block off French use of the 
McKinley bills as weapons by working 
through Blaine, McKinley, and friends in the 
Senate, to lower some rates applicable to 
French products; and he brought the pow- 
erful Tribune into the fray. He combatted 
French indignation over the duties on art 
and statuary by persuading Frank Hiscock, 
William E. Chandler, William M. Evarts, 
John Sherman, and other senators, that the 
duties should be removed.'* Nor did he fail 


to play upon French pride and patriotism. 
If the excuse for exclusion was indeed a fear 
of trichinosis, such a stand was unworthy of 
Frenchmen, he said. “If it were a question 
of importation among a nation of savages 
| where pork is eaten raw|, here might be a 
valid reason for its exclusion, but not in the 
nation that marches at the head of the civili- 
zation of Europe.”'’ Besides, the Germans 
had seen the error of prohibition and would 
soon end their exclusion. Did France intend 
to permit Germany to lead in ending the 
injustice done France’s historic friend? He 
next looked for some ground on which to 
stand in order to bargain more effectively 
with French legislators who might not be 
moved by pride or logic, and found it in a 
principle Blaine was urging. Blaine’s Latin 
American trade and friendship program was 
also threatened by the McKinley bill. The 
Secretary was pressing for a reciprocity clause 
in the McKinley bill, that would exempt 
American countries from some of the new 
duties." Without entering the lists for or 
against reciprocity, an exceedingly touchy sub- 
ject within the administration, Reid seized 
upon the idea of granting special concessions 
to France in exchange for special treatment. 
He avoided use of the word “reciprocity,” 
referring instead to “permissive legislation” 
giving the President power to raise or lower 
duties in response to foreign tariff practices. 
The Minister coupled this soft approach with 
its obvious counterpart—a hint of retaliation, 
preferably against French wine—if the pork 
prohibition were continued. These considera- 
tions were backed with hard facts of eco- 
nomic analysis. The Minister argued and 
supported his argument with figures, that the 
prohibition had cost France heavily. The 
treasury had lost revenues by not collecting 


" Did., 1561-1564, tor statements of M. Charles Du 
puy on the administrative bill. 

Reid to Blaine, 19 June 1890, Despatches, France, 
104 

Reid to McKinley, 1 September 1890, Reid Papers. 

“ Reid to Blaine, 20 June 1890, Reid to McKinley, 1 
September 1890, Reid Papers. 

® Reid to Phelps, 3 May 1890, Reid to Blaine, 20 June 
1890, Reid to M. G. Seckendorf, 8 July 1890, Reid to 
William B. Allison, | September 1890, Reid Papers. 

“Reid to Ribot, 3 July 1890, enclosed in Reid to 
Blaine, + July 1890, Despatches, France, 104. Reid to 
Blaine, 15 August, 1890, [drd. 

David S. Muzzey, James G. Blaine: A Political Idol 
of Other Days (New York, 1934), 442-450. 
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duties on the importation of pork, shippers 
had been deprived of freight, grocers and 
country peddlers had been deprived of useful 
trade, laboring classes had been deprived of 
a cheap article of food. These losses were 
not accompanied by better health, higher 
prices for farmers, or lower prices for con- 
sumers. The only gains had gone to the 
French butcher who was generally regarded, 
Reid thought, as a wealthy plutocrat whose 
further enrichment was not essential to 
French progress.'* 

Reid summed up his case in a 2,500 word 
dispatch,’® addressed to Ribot but intended 
for a far wider audience. He expected Ribot 
to show it to Jules Roche, who was Minister 
of Commerce, to the Ministers of the Interior 
and of Agriculture, to M. Meline, President 
of the Commission on the Budget, and to 
other officials. As a matter of routine the 
Minister sent a copy of the dispatch to the 
State Department, with a covering letter. In 
addition Reid sent to Blaine a second copy, 
enclosed in a private letter, and asked that 
Blaine show it to President Harrison.*” Reid 
further suggested that Blaine send the dis- 
patch to the Senate, partly to promote the 
idea of favorable tariff rates for French prod- 
ucts but chiefly in order that it might become 
- public and so be given to the press. To make 
certain that the press handled the matter 
properly in Washington, Reid sent a third 
copy of the dispatch to M. G. Seckendorf, 
the Tribune's Washington correspondent, “in 
strictest confidence.”*! Warning Seckendorf 
not to utter a whisper until there was distinct 
authority from the State Department, Reid 
explained the purpose of the dispatch and 
told his correspondent to use his copy to gain 
wide, prompt, and correct publication. Don- 
ald Nicholson, left in charge of the Tribune 
during Reid’s absence, was the recipient of 
a fourth copy of the dispatch, for use in the 
chief Republican organ of the nation. Reid 
instructed Nicholson that on receipt of in- 
formation that the dispatch was available to 
the press he was to take pains with the copy 
and have it conspicuously and_ correctly 
printed—“minion lead for the first half col- 
umn or more and minion lead after every 
cross head.” The proprietor of the Tribune, 
always thorough, did not neglect to include 
hints for use in editorials.** 


Reid carefully explained to Blaine that the 
time was ripe for gaining a definite commit- 
ment from the French government. He men- 
tioned several minor tariff amendments and 
administrative regulations which might be 
employed as means of accomplishing the 
object. 

The plan worked as its author had in- 
tended. In the State Department Assistant 
Secretaries Alvey Adee and William F. Whar- 
ton sent copies of the dispatch to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Tariff Commission, 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and to 
McKinley’s House Committee on Ways and 
Means.** With Blaine’s encouragement, the 
Senate called for the pork correspondence. 
The resulting public release included most of 
the written exchanges relating to pork and 
the tariff between the two governments from 
July 1889 to July 1890. Thanks to Reid’s 
preparations, Seckendorf and Nicholson did 
not wonder how to handle the mass of papers, 
or which of Reid’s many letters to Ribot to 
emphasize. When the Tribune's 80,000 read 
ers picked up their papers on August 16 they 
found Reid’s dispatch in two full columns, 
beginning on page one. Turning to the 
editorial page the readers were treated to a 
half-column appreciation of “Minister Reid’s 
Strong Letter.”*4 The factual report and 
the editorial were followed the next day by 
Seckendorf's interpretative account of the de- 
velopments. In his account Seckendorf turned 
Reid’s gentle hint of a duty on wines into a 
prediction of retaliation against wines, silks, 
sardines, and other French products if France 
persisted in prohibiting American pork.” As 
Reid had foreseen, French papers took the 
story from America. The Journal des Debats, 
Parts, La Lanterne, Figaro, Le Moniteur Unt- 
versel, X1Xe Siecle, Le Temps, and others, 

"Reid to Ribot, 3 July 1890, enclosed in Reid to 
Blaine, 4 July 1890, Despatches, France, 104. Also F.R., 
1890, 283-286. 

“Read to Blaine, 4 July 1890, Despatches, France, 
and Reid to Blaine, 4 July 1890, Reid Papers. 

*" Reid to Seckendorf, & July 1890, Reid Papers. Reid 
expected Seckendorf, in the normal course of his work, 
to see leading senators and explain background to them. 

= Reid to Nicholson, & July 1890, Reid Papers. 


* This information appears in notations made on the 


104, 


original dispatches, those cited in note 16 above. 
“New York Trifune, 16 August 1890. 
Thid., 17 August 1890. 
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considered the pork prohibition and opposed 
its continuation.”" 

Reid felt at the time, and believed later, 
that the battle against French prohibition of 
American pork was won by September 1890.77 
The French government was convinced that 
the policy should be abandoned; leading 
French newspapers agreed with, if they did 
not follow, the Tribune's judgment that the 
prohibition was unwise. American leaders 
were ready to make some concessions to re- 
gain entrance to French ports for the product. 
Only a slight push was now needed, and to 
furnish it Reid put forward the pending 
American Meat Inspection bill. The legis- 
lation, if passed, would destroy arguments 
that American pork entering France was 
impure. For the act provided a special sani- 
tary inspection system in the United States 
that would examine all out-going pork for 
trichinosis and other diseases. Ribot consid- 
ered this act of crucial importance to the 
success of a recommendation, which the 
government was now ready to make, that 
the Chambers permit the prohibition to be 
dropped. The recommendation would be ac- 
companied by a proposal that a low duty be 
placed on American pork entering France.** 

Any victory celebration, however, was pre- 
mature. On October 1 the McKinley Tariff 
went into effect. Its repercussions in France 
were not immediately disruptive, for the new 
rates on wines, textiles, and other French 
exports were known in advance and had al- 
ready been condemned in all quarters. Never- 
theless, knowledge that the obnoxious sched- 
ules were actually in effect weakened Reid’s 
carefully built up position as a friend of 
French commerce. As the Chamber con- 
sidered the government’s recommendation 
against continuance of prohibition, the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff became a center of attention. 
French protectionists found it the perfect tool 
needed to fashion a high schedule of rates 
for French products. 

France first felt the McKinley bill directly 
through a United States Treasury circular, 
issued October 17 under section 20 of the 
new act, forbidding the importation of French 
hides unless accompanied by certificates of 
disinfection. Various diseases among French 
cattle were alleged.*” The circular did not 
make any new French friends for Reid. An- 
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other blow was dealt the Minister’s hopes for 
an early resumption of American pork ex- 
ports to France by American voters in No- 
vember, when the Republicans were soundly 
beaten at the polls. As the tariff had been an 
issue, Frenchmen seized upon the results of 
the election as an indication that the hated 
tariff would be repealed.*” 

The Chambers then made it clear they 
would not act on the pork bills before Con- 
gress met. The American Minister took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for a vacation. 
He made an extended trip through the Mid- 
dle East, visiting Vienna, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Cairo and other places of interest 
and making an ascent of the Nile. 

On his return from Egypt early in 1891, 
Reid found that the McKinley Tariff had 
become a major obstacle, one that threatened 
to halt the progress of his negotiations. “You 
are right,” he told John W. Foster in July 
1891, “as to my having been fearfully handi- 
capped” by the bill.“ A survey of French 
sentiment in the spring of 1891 convinced 
him that removal of the prohibition, an ob- 
jective he had thought certainly attainable a 
year earlier, was now endangered by increas- 
ing opposition in the Chamber. But the 
American Minister had convinced the gov- 
ernment and he was certain that Ribot could 
take the step. His principal fear was that the 
French Cabinet would hesitate to press for 
removal and fail through simple caution. At 
the same time, and more ominously, the 
possibility of a low duty was becoming fainter. 
The Meline tariff commission, in its new 
schedule of rates, had recommended a duty 
of 25 francs per hundred kilos on pork, 
double the figure Reid considered the highest 
possible levy that would still permit imports 
from the United States.** 


* Thid., 31 August, 9 September. 

* Reid to Blaine (telegram), 10 September 1890, Des- 
patches, France, 104. New York Tribune, 7 December 
1891. 

*Reid to Wharton (telegram), 3 September 1890, 
Reid to Blaine (telegram), 10 September 1890, Des- 
patches, France, 104. Reid to Blaine, 16 October 1890, 
Despatches, France, 105. 

“Blaine to Reid (telegram), 11 November 1890, 
Blaine to Reid, 13 November 1890, Instructions, France, 


™ Reid to Blaine, 20 November 1890, Reid Papers. 
* Reid to Foster, 6 July 1891, Reid Papers. 
® Journal Officiel, 28 May 1891 (Chambre des dépu- 
tés), 1040-1046. Reid to Blaine (telegram), 29 October 
1891, Despatches, France, 106. 
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In opposing prohibition and the high rates, 
the American Minister intensified his earlier 
appeals and emphasized especially the new 
Meat Inspection Act. This legislation re- 
ceived Harrison's signature on March 2, 1891. 
Reid believed that if it had come six months 
earlier it might well have turned the trick,” 
but resentment against the McKinley act was 
too strong in March of 1891. The Congress 
also passed a copyright bill in March, the first 
effective American law of its nature, and a 
measure embodying some principles long de- 
sired by French literary and artistic groups. 
If the Meat Inspection Act was too late, the 
copyright bill was too littl—it did not pro- 
vide for artists’ rights to painting and sculp- 
ture, nor for free entry of art works.** 

When the Chamber acted on the 
budget proposals it set a 20-franc tariff on 
pork, thereby tacitly approving the removal 
of the prohibition. When the Senate took up 
the matter it quickly accepted the new tariff 
in principle and immediately raised the figure 
on pork to 25 francs, despite strong efforts 
by Reid’s friends to keep the duty down. The 
Chamber accepted the higher rate and the 
new tariff was formally promulgated at the 
same time that the prohibition against Ameri- 
can pork, after ten years of negotiation, was 
dropped. The American hog could move 


new 


freely in the markets of France—if he could 
clear the tariff wall.” 

Whitelaw Reid had won his battle,*" but 
William McKinley had in effect collaborated 
with French protectionists and lost the war. 
The prohibition of American pork imports, 
originally a matter of sanitation, had come 
to be a protective device. Reid’s success in 
bringing prohibition to an end was no mean 
feat. His further achievement in persuading 
the French government to propose a duty 
low enough to permit American pork to 
enter France had been an equal triumph. The 
McKinley bills, however, had so alienated 
French legislators that they set their tariff 
rates too high to permit importation, and so 
nullified the American Minister's long and 
skillful effort to re-open trade in this product. 


“Reid to Blaine, 20 November 1890, Reid Papers. 
™ Congressional Record, 51 Cong., 2 Sess., 22 (parts 
1-4): 3788, 3824, 3882. 

* Reid's full reports to Blaine cover the French legis- 
lative action in detail. See Reid to Blaine, 24 October, 
30 October, 6 November, 16 November, 20 November, 
11] December, 1891, Despatches, France, 106. Journal 
Officiel, 29 October 1891 (Senat), 708-721, 723-73 

Reid also claimed much credit, with some justifica- 
tion, for having precipitated the removal of bans against 
American pork in three other countries through the pres- 
sure he exerted in France against the idea and practice 
of prohibinon. See Reid to Nicholson, 10) November 
1891, Reid Papers. Certainly the dropping of the prohi- 
bitions against American pork in Germany and Denmark 
in September and in Italy in October, 1891, were not en 


trely coincidental. See F.R., 1891, 487, 517, 72 


BURNT CORK AS A REMEDY 

The season has returned when bilious complaints, and disorders arising from debility 
(which always effect the stomach), periodically make their ravages on human life. Let par- 
ents especially remember the simple remedy first published in your paper, a year ago, and 
make a timely application of carbon of cork; there is nothing more harmless; it may be given 
to an infant, only observe that it be thoroughly burnt. Pour a teaspoonful of brandy on a 
cork thus prepared, and mash it well with loaf sugar and a little nutmeg, or peppermint 
essence, and water. The publication of this recipe has already saved many lives, in cases of 
Cholera Morbus and bilious cholic, and for the “summer complaint,” in children, it is a spe- 
cific, if taken in time; the quantity may be increased at pleasure without the least danger. 
Every family should be provided with a supply, ready for the moment, for it often hap- 
pens that a person is suddenly and violently attacked, perhaps in the night, when it is ex- 
tremely inconvenient, if not impossible to prepare it. 

—From The Plough Boy (1820) 


THE ART OF DRINKING COLD WATER 


May be safely drank in hot weather provided a person will first wash his temples and 
wrists with it. I have tried it for years (with the above precaution) without the least injury. 
The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 


The accompanying letter from Hector Ber- 
inger (or Berenger) de Beaufain' gives an 
account of agricultural practices in frontier 
Georgia in the 1730's in sufficient detail to 
satisfy any farmer who might desire to fol- 
low the practices today and certainly enough 
to please historians who only plow in musty 
tomes of the records of the past. 

Beaufain, a native of Orange, France, was 
one of the early settlers at Purrysburg, South 
Carolina, just across the Savannah River from 
Georgia. Beaufain arrived at Purrysburg 
from London in 1733 and soon owned some 
2,000 acres of land and was a justice of the 
peace. He moved to Charles Town after his 
appointment as royal Collector of Customs 
for South Carolina in 1742, a position that 
he held until his death in 1766. He was a 
member of the South Carolina Commons 
House of Assembly 1743-1745, and a member 
of the governor's council from 1747. Beau- 
fain, a man of considerable substance and 
knowledge, held a pew in St. Michael’s 
Church, was a member of the Charles Town 
Library Society, and a member of the Royal 
Society. 

Beaufain was in London at the time of his 
appointment as Collector of South Carolina 
and dined with the Earl of Egmont several 
times. The Earl, one of the leaders of the 
Trustees who founded Georgia and still con- 
trolled it, must have been glad to secure 
information about Georgia from a man of 
such high caliber and interest who had so 
recently come from the neighboring province 
and who obviously knew a great deal about 
the new colony of Georgia. This letter was 
written while Beaufain was in London, evi- 
dently at the request of the Earl of Egmont. 

A copy of the letter is in the papers of the 
Earl of Egmont, now in the University of 
Georgia Library. Its citation is Phillips Col- 
lection, 14212, 105-113. 

Cecil Court 12 Dec. 1741 
Sir 

Tho Georgia has been now Settled these 
7 or 8 years, | am not Surprised you should 
ask me how that Settlement is like to Succeed, 
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for never were Accts. so contradictory given 
of a Country, there is hardly any thing af- 
firmed by one set of the people there, but 
is denyed by the other, and all that can with 
certainty be concluded from their Accts. is, 
that either or both partys, represent things 
as their private ends prompts them, It being 
impossible to differ so widely bona fide in 
matters of Fact and experience. 

It is of the greatest importance to the 
Publick that the Gentiemen who have so 
generously have devoted their time and appli- 
cation to that noble undertaking, should have 
faithfull Accts. of Its progress, and of all 
things that may Advance or obstruct it, and 
tho a Man should have no Special call to give 
his thoughts upon the Subject, yet it is his 
duty to do it, if he thinks they may be of 
use: I shall therefore without fear of appear- 
ing too busy, give my Sentiments upon your 
Quesiton. I take it for granted that when 
you ask whether it be practicable to Settle 
Georgia, you mean the Settling it without 
Negroes, for as the admitting them there 
must have an Effect directly opposite to the 
great ends from that Colony, which are to 
Strengthen the frontier, and to provide Settle- 
ments for Poor Protestants, A Repeal of the 
Act against Negroes is neither to be expected 
nor desired; As for the other Restrictions, 
Some of them were from the first intended to 
be only temporary, and all may be relaxed 
or repealed as the Trustees shall find expe- 
dient for the People of Georgia. 

To answer then your Question, I am of 
Opinion that Georgia may be settled with 
white people, and I hope to see it effected, 
but I believe it will not be till greater En- 
couragements are given than what the Settlers 
there have now. 


‘For biographical information on Beautain see Robert 
Lee Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729- 


‘7865 (Kingsport, Tenn., 1940), 38-39; H. J. Easterby, 


ed., The Colonial Records of South Carolina, The Journal 
of the Commons House of Assembly, 1742-1744, 1744- 
1745, passim; South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, 10: 163, 205, 212 (1909); 11:132, 189 
(1910); 20:73, 211-212 (1919); 23: 169 (1922); His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, Manuscripts of the Earl 
of Egmont, Diary (London, 1920-1923, 3 vols.), 3:229, 
231, 233, 238, 242, 245. 
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I know it is the opinion of many that the 
Prohibition of Negroes is no discouragement 
to Settle in Georgia, and their Reasons are 
these: first that tho Negroes may work harder 
and live Cheaper than White men, the dif- 
ference cannot be so great, but that the loss 
of Negroes, which is the Course of Nature 
and from Accidents the Carolina Planter 
is liable to, must turn the Scale in favour of 
the Georgia planter—Secondly, that the pro- 
duce intended to be raised in Georgia are 
Such as do not require hard Labour——The 
best Answer I can give to their first Argu- 
ment is the Practice of the Carolina people 
who have a long experience of the Country, 
they not only chuse to run the Risk of losing 
Negroes rather than employ White men, but 
they will buy Negroes upon Credit, give 
good Security, and pay ten p Cent Interest. 
As for the Second I shant say that the in- 
tended produces cannot be raised without 
Negroes, but It is certain they cannot without 
hard Labour; that of Silk, for Instance, Is 
said to be very easy, and it is true that the 
gathering of leafes and attending Worms is 
no hard work, but there is a great deal to do 
before we come to that part of the Business, 
the land must be cleared and Cultivated, the 
Mulberry trees planted, fenced in, and well 
attended, and they must be five or 6 years 
before they make any return, because the 
Stripping them of leafes when Younger 
would destroy them—While the Planter Edu- 
cates his trees, he must also raise provisions 
for his family, and that it self is not done 
without such labour as most white men will 
find hard in that Climate, I shall give you a 
Short Acct. of the Culture required only for 
these two Articles, Silk and Provisions. By 
it you will Judge what the labour is, and 
what helps may be requisite to encourage 
and Support the people in it. 

The Best Corn land, is also the fittest for 
Mulberry trees, and that is Oak and hickory 
land, Swamps are too Wet, and Pine lands 
too poor; the better this land is, the thicker 
it is set with large trees and under them grow 
Underwood and Canes——The Planter who 
enters upon this land must first build himself 
a house or hutt, next he goes to clearing, 
which is done by hewing down the under- 
wood, and then falling the trees and lopping 
off their Branches. When he thinks he has 


cut down as much as he can clean and enclose 
before Planting time, he cross cuts some of 
the Trees, and Splits them into rails for his 
fences, and then destroys the Rubbish that 
lies upon his field; The Land being thus 
cleared, is fit to be planted with Corn, with- 
out tlling or digging out Stumps or Roots; 
the next thing is to prepare a Piece of his field 
for Potatoes; this is done by working it into 
hills about two foot high, and about 8 or 9 
in Circumference, this, as well as clearing 
is hard work, But an Acre of Potato Beds 
will do for a large family, after this, or (if 
there be no immediate danger from hogs) 
after planting, the fence is made, It must be 
raised Seven foot high, to keep out Cattle, 
and if under, a Man can recover no damages, 
the best time for planting Corn, Potatoes, 
and pompions, is from the middle of March 
to the Middle of April, they are no sooner 
in the ground than the Planter is visited 
by Crows, Turkeys, Squirrels & who will 
give him full Employment, and he ig well 
off, if for all his attendance upon them he is 
not obliged to replant once or twice, | have 
known people plant over and again tll it 
was too late——By the time his Potatoes and 
last Sown Corn are passed danger from the 
Birds, his first Sown corn will want cleaning, 
once hoeing will generally do in New ground, 
it must also be thinn’d and cleared of Suckers. 
Pease are planted in June among the Corn, 
and when it is grown about a mans height 
it is to be hill’d, that is, So much of the 
Surface of the Earth is to be Scraped together 
about the Corn, as will cover two foot of its 
Stems, this hilling effectually cleans the Corn, 
but it is hard work, especially in New 
ground; if the Corn has been well Sown, 
the hills will be at 6 foot distance, there are 
three or four more plants left to every hill, 
I should have said béfore, that the way to 
plant Corn is to open the ground with 3 or 
4 Strokes of the hoe so as to make it some 
what light at the same time, and to drop half 
a Dozen of Grains into the hole, the grains 


are dropt so as not to lie too close, and for 
that purpose the holes are made oblong, the 
distance from one Corn hole to the other is 
6 foot, between every two of them (after 
hoeing) is made a hole for Pease with a 
Single Stroke of the hoe, and half a dozen or 
more Pease are dropt in it at once; then they 
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are cover'd—after hilling there is ground to 
be prepared for seed Potatoes, the work is 
the same with what was done before for 
the large potatoes, except that instead of 
Seperate hills, the Earth is raised in continued 
ridges, into which the Potatoes vine (which if 
cut from the other field) is buried. This 
work comes on in July, the reason of this 
difference in the beds is that the large po- 
tatoes being in Seperate hills are more con- 
veniently dug out, and without cutting; and 
the seed Potatoes (being the last thing that 
is gatherd) are not so much exposed to the 
frost in continued beds, as they would be in 
distinct ones, the aria upon which the hills 
or ridges are raised is not to be touched with 
the hoe, for if it was worked and made light, 
the Substance that is to nourish the potatoe 
would run out and spend it self in long 
strings; for that Reason Potatoes ought not 
to be planted twice upon the same Spot, the 
making beds for them in new ground is 
hard work, but there is this Advantage in it, 
besides that of a good crop, that the land is 
thereby greatly improved, the making the 
Beds and digging out the Potatoes clears 
the ground of small Stumps and Roots, and 
if Hogs are turned into it in Winter, they 
will timble it till it-is made so light as any 
garden ground, the Potatoe field will next 
year bear a very good crop of Corn, and will 
do very well to plant mulberry trees in— 
From the time the year of the corn is formed 
till it is lodged in the Barn, it will be at- 
tacked by Racoons, Opessums, and Squirrells, 
the greatest mischief is then done in the 
night, and cannot be totally prevented, how- 
ever the planter will do very well to walk 
two or three rounds with his dogs before 
going to bed—The work that remains now 
to be done before reaping, is to build a Corn 
house and potatoes houses and break down 
the Corn—The Corn houses are made ot 
logs, which must first be barked, else the 
worm would soon destroy them, the house is 
raised upon Posts or blocks, so as to be three 
or four feet from the ground, and the Logs 
must not be laid so close but that the Air may 
have free passage—It is cover’d with Shingles 
or Clap boards—For the Potato house there 
is an oblong pit dug, about two foot deep, 
over this pit is made a Roof of Strong rails, 
one’ end of them rests upon the Edge of the 
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pit, and the other upon a tree that is Sup- 
ported by three or more crutches, there is 
an opening left for a Man to get in; the rest 
is cover'd with Rice Straw, or Corn blades, 
and over that with earth, so that neither rain 
nor frost may penetrate, the inside of the 
house must be strewd with corn blades to 
keep the Potatoes from touching the ground, 
The opening or door must also be stopp’d up 
at night with rails and corn blades over them; 
Such another house must be made for seed 
potatoes, and that is not to be open before 
planting time; These houses serve but for 
one year.—As the Corn ripens it must be 
turned down, which is done by giving the 
stalk of it a bruise under the lowest Ear with 
a short heavy stick, So that the stalk bending 
the Ear may hang down (without touching 
the ground) ull it be dry enough to be 
gather'd. The turning down of the corn, 
gives air to the pease, who upon it will grow 
apace, and overspread all the Corn—The 
greatest labour in reaping is that of carrying 
home, which must be done by hands, for 
there is no Carting it in land newly cleared, 
and it must be done with great diligence, 
least rain rot the Corn, and frost spoil the 
Potatoes, which would certainly happen if 
they were not gather’d in time—When our 
Planter has got in his crop he must go to 
clearing and fencing again, and so on every 
year, for by the time he has clear’d as much 
as he can plant, he will find his first cleared 
land nigh worn out or too grassy to be planted 
again; I know it is a Notion of a great many 
people that it would be easier to clear the 
old land from weeds and manure it, than to 
clear new land, but I can assure you experi- 
ence shews this to be a mistake, there is no 
man but would chuse to plant Old fields, if 
he could make them plantable with the same 
labour that the clearing an equal quantity 
of new land will cost him, for a planter clears 
first what is near home and near water car- 
riage, the farther he goes, the greater is the 
labour of bringing the Crop home, and the 
more time spent in attending it while upon 
the field, and so great is the inconvenience 
at last, that good houses and Barns are 
relinquished, and others built upon new 
grounds.—In Carolina Corn fields are Com- 
monly planted but 4 years, I planted one 
Six years, not out of Choice, but because I 
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had been taken up in clearing rice land, and 
tho the last year I planted but such parts of 
the field as seemed not very grassy, | found 
the Crop was not worth the Labour. 

The Mulberry trees which I suppose the 
planter may be provided with from the pub- 
lick Nursery, should be planted the second 
year in the ground that bore Potatoes, their 
growth is checked by the Corn, but a man 
cannot afford to keep his ground clean for 
trees only, they taking up a great deal, for 
they must be at 30 foot distance at least, the 
holes for them are made 6 foot over and a 
foot and a half deep, the holes are half filled 
with the best mould before the tree is put 
in, and when it is, they are filled up with 
the same; the Trees must be kept very clean 
and carefully pruned, they must be supported 
by stakes till they are strong enough to 
Support themselves, and the Stakes must be 
renewed every year, few people will be at 
the trouble of fencing in their trees, but if 
they don’t the Cattle and hogs when they 


are turned into the plantations in Winter, 
will destroy many of them; As the trees grow 
large the pruning them becomes more labor- 
ious, it is a work that requires not only 
assiduity but Judgment and Skill, It is for 
want of this that many who plant mulberry 
trees make nothing of them, for under good 
management they grow very well in that 
Country, I believe Silk is the produce most 
likely to answer expectation, | have tried it 
as several others have, and am perswaded it 
will do; what I intend by this tedious narra- 
tive was to shew that these things cannot be 
raised without Labour, nor will make a re- 
turn till after some years; | might have taken 
notice, that let a man be ever so industrious, 
a bad Season or accidents may disappoint him 
of his crop, and that till he is Season’d to 
the Climate; he may probably lay out more 
with the Doctor, than he can get by his work, 
but I believe I have said enough to convince 
you of the difficulty of the undertaking, and 
that further helps and encouragements are 
necessary— 


PORK AS A CAUSE OF RHEUMATISM? 

Do we not eat too much pork in this country? I have been subject to the rheumatism 
for several years past. From August to February last, I left off the use of pork, and the 
rheumatism left me. From February to April I used pork again, and my rheumatism re- 
turned. From April to this time I have dispensed with pork again, and am again free of 
rheumatism. Farmers are much subject to rheumatic complaints, and if any particular kind 
of diet is calculated to cause or increase disorders, they ought to be informed on the subject. 
I therefore mention my own case as a hint to others, in order that any who may be afflicted 
as I have been, if they feel disposed to do so, may try the same experiment and observe the 
effects. 

—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1840) 


RODENT CONTROL 


Siv-—the following is a reply to your correspondent’s inquiry as to the best mode of de- 
stroying rats. Should he find either of these methods succeed, he will oblige by a reply through 


your paper. 

Ist—Corks, cut as thin as sixpenses, roasted, or stewed in grease, and placed in their 
tracks. 

or--Dried sponge in small pieces, fried or dipped in honey, with a little oil of rhodium. 

or—Rird-lime, laid in their haunts, will stick to their fur and cause their departure. 

If a live rat be caught, and well rubbed or brushed over with tar and train-oil, and after- 
wards put to escape in the holes of others, they will disappear. 

Poisoning is a very dangerous and objectionable mode. 

-—The New Genesee Farmer and Gardener's Journal (1849) 
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REMOVER 


The blood of a white hen (says the N. E. Farmer), smeared on a freckled face, and suf- 


fered to dry thereon, and afterwards wiped away, clearly takes away all spots from the same. 
—The Southern Cultivator (1844) 


BENEFITS OF EARLY RISING 
The difference between rising at five and at seven, in the course of forty years, amounts 
to 58,400 hours, or ten years, allowing eight hours in twenty-four for sleeping. Thus, the man 
who saves these hours, saves in forty years ten—These hours, spent in useful reading, hav- 
ing the balance of the day, if a laboring man, for meditation, would be equal to twenty years 


continual study. 
—The Southern Cultivator (1844) 


BOOK FARMING 


Show me a thrifty, practical and experimental farmer, and I will show you a man who 
reads works on agriculture, or who borrows his hints from a neighbor who takes agricultural 


papers. 
Show me a farmer whose fences are going to decay; who has starved cattle strolling over 
a brush field; and I will show you a man who, if he is not on the retrograde track, takes 
too little interest in agriculture to patronize an agricultural paper. 

—The Southern Cultivator (1843) 


Notes and Comments 


CENTENNIAL OF THE HOMESTEAD 
ACT 

Should scholarly attention be given to the 

celebration of the centennial of the Home- 

stead Act? Marshall Harris, Agricultural 

Law Center, College of Law, lowa City, 


lowa, has discussed various proposals with 
a number of groups. However, the idea must 
have support and assistance from interested 
scholars if anything worthwhile is to result. 
Mr. Harris would like to hear from inter- 
ested members of the Society. 


Activities of Members 


William D. Barns of West Virginia University 
taught during the summer of 1959 at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University has 
been awarded a faculty research grant, by the Social 
Science Research Council, for a re-evaluation of the 
“frontier hypothesis” as a means of interpreting 
United States history. 


Emerson M. Brooks, Chief, Special Statistics 
Branch, U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service, was 
a member of Phi Alpha Theta, national 
history, at a ceremony at 


made 
honorary society in 
American University. 
James R. Case is the author of Freemasons De- 
picted in the National History Sertes of Colonel 
John Trumbull’s Paintings (Washington, 1959). 


Chester McArthur Destler’s article on “The Union 
Bank of New London Formative Years” [1792- 
1807|" was published in the Connecticut Historical 
Society Bulletin for January 1959. 


Maurice de Young’s Man and Land in the Haitian 
Economy was published in 1958 by the University 
of Florida Press as Latin American Monograph 
No. 3. 


Gilbert C. Fite was a visiting professor at the 
University of Ilinois during the summer of 1959, 


Charles FE. Gage, Vice Chairman of the Falls 
Church, Va., Historical Commission, read a paper 
in July before the Commission at Woodbridge, Va. 
The paper, entitled “Tobacco, Tobacco Hogsheads 
and Rolling Roads in Northern Virginia,” is avail 
able from the Commission for 25 cents. 


Paul Wallace Gates has received a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council for research on 
federal land policies in California. 


F. Hal Higgins, according to the March 1959 
issue of Diesel Progress, is Western Field Editor of 
that journal. He is author of a section on “Diesel 
Farming Around the World.” 


To keep good apples from rotting—place 


C. Clyde Jones of the University of Illinois at. 
tended a Danforth Foundation seminar on “Re 
ligion and Morality in Business Administration” at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Raymond J. Penn's article on “Federal Agricul 
tural Price and Income Policy, 1955-59,” appears in 
the Journal of Farm Economics for May 1959, 

Robert E. Post, U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service, received a special award March 2, 1959, for 
contribution to public understanding of economic 
forces which generate wheat and rice surpluses. 

Theodore Saloutos of the University of California 
at Los Angeles is teaching at the University of 
Freiburg, Freiburg, Germany, during the 1959-60 
academic year. 

John T. Schlebecker of Iowa State University has 
been promoted from assistant to associate professor. 
He spent the summer of 1959 in Washington in 
research on the cattle industry of the Great Plains 
in the twentieth century. 

Roy V. Scott has accepted an appointment at the 
University of Missouri. 

James H. Shideler spent the summer in Wash 
ington, doing research at the Library of Congress 
and the National Archives. He will serve as visit 
ing professor at the University of Wisconsin during 
the 1959-60 academic year. 

John A. Stevenson, Beltsville, Maryland, received 
the Superior Service Award of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, at ceremonies, May 26, 1959. 

©. C. Stine, charter member and former president 
of the Society, has been elected a Fellow of the 
American Farm Economic Association. 

D. Jerome Tweton, who spent part of the sum 
mer in Washington, D. C., doing research on the 
agricultural policies of Theodore Roosevelt, will 
teach at Dana College during the current year. 

Wesley A. Waage of the North Dakota State 
Normal and Industrial College spent part of the 
summer on research in the National Archives and 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


them in a dry cellar with fourteen children. 
The Genesee Farmer (1845) 


Recent Articles of Interest 


Compiled by Gertrupe A. SLICHTER 


Agriculture: June, 1959: “County Council Maryland Historical Magazine—June, 1959: 
Smallholdings, 1908-1958,” by C. W. “Freight Rates in the Maryland Tobacco 


Roweil. Trade: Appendix,” by John M. Hemphill, 
Economic Geography—July, 1959: “Agricul- Il. 
tural Regions of Southern Ontario, 1880 N4ijssouri Historical Review—July, 1959: “The 
Public Lands in Early Missouri Politics,” 
by Donald J. Abramoske. 


nite Agricultural Settlements of South 


Manitoba,” by John Wakentin North Carolina Historical Review—July, 


Hispanic American Historical Review—May, 1959; “North Carolina’s Agricultural 
1959: “Indigo Production and Trade in Journals, 1838-1861: A Crusading Press,” 


Colonial Guatemala,” Robert S. Smith. by Wesley A. Wallace. 
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